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the statement, published 

in this issue of the New 

Encianp Macazine, that 
$550,000 are yet needed to secure 
the great Rockefeller gift for the re- 
building of the. College. . This 
money must be raised by January 
1, 1915. 

A great effort has been made and 
complete success is very near. 
There should be no delay in making 
that completion an assured. fact. 
Let every friend of Wellesley com- 
municate at once with the president 
or treasurer, and learn how to adapt 
a pledge to their own circumstances. 
Let every one who receives this 
copy of the New Enctanp Maca- 
ZINE do something, and do it at once. 

This is an hour of severe trial, 
an hour when money should be 
placed where it belongs, an hour 
when frivolities are, to say the least, 
in bad taste.. Money given to such 
an institution is not taken from the 
business of the world. It is either 
expended in rebuilding, going di- 
rectly into'circulation, or it is loaned 
for the development of substantial 
and important enterprises, at a 
very moderate interest rate. No 
funds are more wisely invested. 
The interest charge to capital goes 
to the public in the education of 
young women. The capital itself is 
employed for the public benefit in 
non-speculative enterprises. In the 
interim between its reception and 
its investment, or expenditure, the 
money serves to strengthen the best 
financial institutions, making every 
one’s savings more secure. Eco- 
nomically, therefore, giving to an 
educational institution in time of 
financial stress is a sound and con- 
structive policy, with beneficial 
effects on the whole situation. As 


| \ROM Wellesley College comes 
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always, a good deed redounds in 
benefits along unexpected lines. 
But even if these things were 
not so, if the money were tied up 
unfruitfully, in the ordinary com- 
mercial sense, there should be no 
hesitation. It is far more im- 
portant that a civilization should 
preserve its spiritual than its ma- 
terial values. It has cost the best 
efforts of some of our nation’s 
highest spiritual thought to make 
Wellesley. The institution faces a 
crisis. The response should be in- 
stantaneous and abundant. We 
can afford to do without many 
things. It is not a serious matter 
if there is a trifling check here or 
there in the production of this or 
that bauble for a rich and luxury- 
loving people. It is a very serious 
matter if the slightest check is im- 
posed on one of the great spiritual 
agencies of our all too material 
civilization. Read Mrs. Guild’s 
article on Wellesley, in this issue of 
the New Encianp Macazine. 
Then, if you have not already done 
so, go to your local library (or 
better still, buy yourself a copy) and 
read Professor Palmer’s life of Alice 
Freeman Palmer. You will not 
then ask yourself if Wellesley repre- 
sents something that should be 
made permanent. You will only 
ask yourself, “‘ How much can I do?” 
The spirit of sacrifice will enter your 
heart, and a very happy experience 
will be yours —that of being one 
of the unseen workers for the cause 
of Christ. Made in the spirit that 
will come to you after reading of 
such a book, your gift, whether 
small or large, will bring a benedic- 
tion that an unscantified prodigality 
never knows. Let the world see 
that the old New England spirit 
is not dead! 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
HER STORY AND HER NEED 
By MARION PELTON GUILD 


HE memorable fire of last 
March, which destroyed 
College Hall at Wellesley, 
is still fresh in the public 
mind. In four hours it reduced to 
a roofless and desolate shell the 
great building which a small army 
of workmen had been four years in 
completing. Yet, against that back- 
ground of sweeping flames, the 
value of disciplined and educated 
womanhood stood revealed as never 
before. The fire quickened more 
than it devoured. The new and 
greater Wellesley College is al- 
ready begun. To those who loved 
the old, or who care to learn from 
what the new has sprung, the fol- 
lowing simple sketch may not be 
unwelcome. 
Wellesley College, like Chris- 
tianity, began its history with a 
family group. Hence there still 
lingers about it, despite its thirty- 
nine years of academic life, and for 
all its rapid development of system 
and organization, a warmth, a 
humanness of interest and appeal, 
such as cannot be felt in institutions 
of more purely formal origin. It 
was founded by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Fowle Durant of Boston, 
who dedicated to its use their noble 
country estate at Wellesley. The 
gift was a deep-hearted offering to 
God in memory of their only son, 
a little lad of unusual beauty and 
promise, whose death in his ninth 
_year was the supreme sorrow of 
their lives. But there are founders 
and founders. Mr. and Mrs. Du- 
rant gave to Wellesley College not 


only its three hundred acres of pic- 
turesque upland and meadow, not 
only its vast original building, not 
only the minute direction and 
superintendence of all the multi- 
farious labor required to prepare 
the visible college for its first stu- 
dents, but a greater and higher gift: 
its purposes and ideals. Hammatt 
Billings was not more truly the 
architect of College Hall than was 
Mr. Durant, in close consultation 
with his remarkable wife, the archi- 
tect of the invisible Wellesley. 
Large constructive imagination, the 
prayerful study of many years, 
advice obtained from leading edu- 
cators, practical experience as a 
trustee of Mount Holyoke, all went 
into the shaping of that great new 
entity. Mrs. Durant, moreover, 
had already been long engaged in 
the development of the ston 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, of which she continued the 
sage and progressive president for 
many years after the opening of 
Wellesley College. She was, there- 
fore, fitted to aid her husband by 
actual constructive and adminis- 
trative experience of no mean order, 
as well as by great natural ability. 
The new institution was born in 
striking completeness. Mr. Durant 
knew just what he wanted; and 
quite as definitely, what he did not 
want. 

First of all, Wellesley College 
was to be utterly consecrated to the 
service of God. It was to stand for 
a vital and growing Christianity; 
to be a true outpost of the church 
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militant. “Christ first in every- 
thing,” was the impassioned watch- 
word of its founders, as the motto 
they selected for it, “Non ministrarit 
sed ministrare,” was taken from the 


‘words of Christ. This fundamental 


purpose was to be worked out 
through the chapel services, through 
the departments of Philosophy and 
Bible Study, through furtherance of 
great religious movements in the 
world at large, especially of foreign 
and domestic missions, and above all 
through the development of Chris- 
tian character among the students. 

Wellesley was to represent no less 
uncompromisingly the highest stand- 
ards in education. It was to bea 
college not only in name but in fact, 


offering to young women the equiv- 


alent of what their brothers were 
getting at our best colleges for men, 
and demanding the utmost thor- 
oughness in preparation and in 
academic work. If there was any- 
thing Mr. Durant especially hated 
(amd he was a particularly good 
hater), it was sham and pretension. 
He attributed much of this, perhaps 
too sweepingly, to the boarding- 
schools of the time. Wellesley was 
to beat the farthest possible remove 
from such. The students were to 
be encouraged to select the hardest 
courses, such as those in Greek and 
the higher mathematics; to seek 
(I quote his own words) “the su- 
preme development and unfolding 
of every power and faculty”; to 
illustrate “feminine purity and 
delicacy and refinement giving their 
lustre and their power to the most 
absolute science.” 

To propose such an intellectual 
standard for women, forty years 
ago, was a very different thing from 
what it is to-day. It is true that 
twice forty years ago, Oberlin had 
opened her doors to men and women 
alike. After a considerable inter- 
val, her example had been followed 
by several western state universi- 
ties. Butin the East the movement 
was slower. When actually under 
way, it showed a preference for the 
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more conservative development of 
colleges for women only. In 1875, 
the year which witnessed the open- 
ing of both Wellesley and Smith, 
Vassar was the only one of the 
greater women’s colleges already in 
the field. Mount Holyoke, which 
was eventually to attain so high a 
rank, and which was even then 
doing pioneer work of inestimable 
value, was still but a “seminary,” 
with standards far below the mark. 
As a scholarly critic declared a few 
years since, “For 1876, Mr. Du- 
rant’s plans were revolutionary. 
For 1906, many. of them are still 
beyond anything yet attained in the 
education of women.” 

Again, for all her intellectual 
aims, Wellesley was to stand firmly 
for “distinctive womanhood.” Mr. 
Durant, though by profession a 
lawyer, and one of the most brilliant 
of his day, was by nature a poet. 
Mrs. Durant was a gracious and 
finely cultivated southern lady. 
Both were persons of rare dignity 
and breeding. The sort of young 
woman who apes the masculine, or 
sacrifices refinement to vigor, was 
repugnant to them both. They 
initiated at the College a tradition so 
fine that it eludes definition like 
the fragrance of a flower. The 
typical Wellesley girl was to be no 
less a woman, because a student of 
subjects hitherto reserved for men; 
no less a lady, because a member of 
the college world; no less a lover and 
exponent of beauty, because dedi- 
cated to usefulness. But the beauty 
was to be of no merely superficial 
kind. “Remember while you live,” 
cried Mr. Durant, in eloquent 
appeal ‘to his first students, “that 
the most beautiful woman is the 
one through whose face shines the 
pure, noble soul, the educated 
intellect, the unselfish radiance of 
lofty purpose.” 

These three great ideals—the 
Christian, the academic, the femi- 
nine— every successive administra- 
tion at Wellesley has loyally ac- 
cepted and transmitted. 



























If among those who read these 
words there be any who entered 
the College on its opening day, they 
will recall their first drive up the 
stately main avenue, now too often 
neglected for shorter approaches. 
They will catch again their first 
thrilling view of the great palace of 
learning, known in later years as 
College Hall, but then as Wellesley 
College itself. They will pass once 
more into the spacious and beautiful 
“Centre,” with the lovely surprise 
of its pillared palm-garden, and its 
throngs of excited young faces; and 
they will recognize again the vivid, 
alert distinction of Mr. Durant 
himself, receiving all with a hos- 
pitality as business-like as his in- 
terest was vital. They will recall, 
too, the impressive figure of Miss 
Howard, the first president, with 
her crown of silver hair, and the 
welcoming faces of those genial 
teachers who provided each student 
with three characteristic supplies: 
the key of her room, a book of regu- 
lations, and her assignment for 
“domestic work.” They will re- 
member the stirring weeks of organ- 
ization which followed. ‘There were 
nearly three hundred students to be 
examined and ranked; and it was 
discovered, to the great dismay of 
founder and faculty, that only a 
handful of these were prepared for 
actual college work. But not for a 
moment was the original plan 
suffered to lapse. Wellesley held 
strictly to its college standards, 
though for the moment it had to fit 
its own students. Thirty only were 
sufficiently equipped; and all the 
others were relegated to a great 
preparatory department, where the 
work was pushed with the utmost 
speed consistent with thoroughness. 
So ably was this matter handled, 
that in five years the preparatory 
department was discontinued, and 
the College set free to do its proper 
work. In the autumn of 1881, an 
independent preparatory school, 
known as Dana Hall, was opened in 
Wellesley village, with the warm 
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encouragement of Mr. Durant; thus 
providing an adequate fitting place 
for many who should come after. 
Dana Hall was established by the 
Misses Eastman, under whose rare 
and masterly guidance it developed 
into one of the leading private 
schools of the country, the position 
which it holds to-day. 

During the first six years of 
struggle and shaping at Wellesley 
College, there can now be no ques- 
tion as to its real executive head. 
It had been formally placed in the 
hands of a Board of Trustees, a 
distinguished self-perpetuating cor- 
poration, which actually controls 
its business to-day. As mentioned 
above, Miss AdaL. Howard, a former 
teacher at Mount Holyoke and a 
lady of much dignity of character 
and manner, had been installed as 
president. But the person who 
made the presidential decisions and 
did the higher presidential work was 
unquestionably Mr. Durant, though 
he would accept no title save that 
of treasurer of the Board of Trus- 
tees. He was more than president 
of the College; he was its Father. 
The government was paternal to a 
degree which suggests the saying, 
“Life is a comedy to those who 
think; a tragedy to those who feel.” 
It was the outpouring upon hun- 
dreds of young lives of a deep and 
passionate fatherliness, which had 
been manifolded by bereavement. 
And thus, aside from the large 
creative tasks of those arduous 
years, Mr. Durant took an active 
and brilliant part, or rather, many 
active and brilliant parts, in the 
daily life of his great family. As 
priest, he frequently conducted 
chapel services and held earnest 
personal interviews with the stu- 
dents. As scholarly counselor, he 
advised them individually about 
their studies. As connoisseur of 
exceptionally pure taste, he sur- 
rounded them with beauty, and 
with his own impetuous enthusiasm 
called their attention to many a 
beloved treasure of literature and 
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FRONT VIEW OF COLLEGE HALL 


Copyright by Detroit Publishing Company 


art. As untiring friend, he per- 
formed innumerable delicate acts 
of kindness and of love. Wellesley 
students of those days remember 
him unpacking books for the library, 
hanging pictures where all might 
enjoy them, carrying fruit to the 
sick, ordering beef tea between 
meals for the delicate, suggesting 
masques and poetic contests, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

Miss Howard in the meanwhile 
was in the difficult position of the 
nominal captain, who is in fact only 
a lieutenant. Yet she held it with 
true self-respect, honoring the fiery 
genius of her leader, if she could not 
always follow its more startling 
flights; and not hesitating to with- 
stand him in his most positive plans, 
if her long practical experience sug- 
gested that it was necessary. 


Mr. Durant died in October, 
1881, prematurely worn out by his 
labors for the College. No more 
impressive tribute could be paid 
to those labors, on the intellectual 
side, than the expressed conviction 
of President Pendleton and other 
leading spirits at Wellesley to-day, 
that no important academic advance 
has ever been made by the College 
which was not included in his far- 
seeing plans. 

Mrs. Durant, who from the be- 
ginning had served as secretary of 
the Board of Trustees, now assumed 
in addition her husband’s more 
onerous duties as treasurer; and 
continued for many years to bear 
the heavy burden of the college 
finances. Henceforward she ap- 
plied herself with redoubled earn- 
estness to the fulfilment of those 
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high purposes for the institution, 
which she and Mr. Durant had 
formulated together, and to the 
manifestation of an endless loving- 
kindness to the students. She es- 
pecially delighted to work through 
the Students’ Aid Society, an or- 
ganization for helping girls who 
have not sufficient funds for the 
four years’ course. The list of her 
quiet gifts to the college can never 
be completed. A woman of entire 
consecration, of dauntless courage 
and of royal heart, she still lives in 
ripe and honored age, the flesh-and- 
blood Alma Mater of thousands of 
Wellesley girls. 

Mr. Durant’s death was followed 
in a few weeks by the resignation 
of Miss Howard, who was obliged 
to retire on account of ill health. 
The Board of Trustees, as was 
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natural, had already been roused to 
greater activity and responsibility. 
But the institution was facing the 
most critical period in its history, 
unless we except that through which 
itis now passing. It had no general 
endowment; and the rates of board 
and tuition had been made ex- 
tremely low in order to aid poor 
girls, for whose welfare both the 
founders were especially concerned. 
The student body had already in- 
creased to four hundred and fifty, 
and was steadily outgrowing its 
accommodations; although a new 
dormitory, providing for one hun- 
dred persons, had been opened in 
the preceding September. Many 
desirable applicants had to be 
turned away. While the require- 
ments for admission and courses of 
study had become with each suc- 
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ceeding year more completely col- 
legiate, the government still harked 
back to boarding-school restric- 
tions. The college was as yet 
comparatively little known to the 
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general public. Mr. Durant 
had brought to it many dis- 
tinguished and delightful 
guests, from Longfellow and 
Ole Bull to the Emperor of 
Brazil; but its field of in- 
fluence had had certain re- 
strictions. The founder’s 
very modesty, moreover, 
had hindered its full recog- 
nition. The great family, 
living as a rule in a degree 
of privacy which recalled 
the conditionsin Tennyson’s 
‘Princess,’ must be trans- 
formed into a thoroughly 
organized institution, and 
established in the confidence 
of the widest possible public. 
But, thanks to the foresight 
and keen perception of the 
dying founder, a new, strong 
hand for the helm had al- 
ready been selected. In his 
rare and affecting biog- 
raphy, Professor Palmer has 
described the induction of 
Alice Freeman, his future 
wife, then a delicate girl of 
twenty-six, into the respon- 
sibilities of the presidency. 
Miss Freeman was a grad- 
uate of Michigan Univer- 
sity, and had already served 
the College for two years as 
Professor of History. 

It had been part of Mr. 
Durant’s plan to provide a 
faculty composed wholly of 
women. In his difficult 
search for persons properly 
equipped, he seems to have 
looked first to Mount Hol- 
eyoke. He had been fortu- 
nate, too, in finding those 
few pioneer scholars, not 
wholly college-bred, but en- 
riched with whatever 
amount of academic train- 
ing they could wring or 
charm froma reluctant world, 
whom Wellesley will long honor 
and revere. They have been 
finely’ compared to hand-made 
lace, as contrasted with the prod- 

























































duct of the machine. But he 
had also turned eagerly to the 
graduates of Oberlin and Michigan, 
pioneers likewise, and of much the 
same type of womanly courage. 
When Miss Freeman was appointed 
president, the Wellesley faculty in- 
cluded strong groups from both 
these institutions. With the en- 
thusiastic support of her Ann Arbor 
comrades, and the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the whole faculty, whose 
loyalty must be measured by their 
surprise, the girl-president began 
her unexampled task. She was to 
infuse into the life at Wellesley 
something of the breadth and free- 
dom of the great western universi- 
ties, as she had known them at Ann 
Arbor, and gradually to refashion 
its administrative forms on larger 
and more enduring lines. The as- 
tonishing executive power which she 
revealed in the work, the wholesome 
humorous poise which kept her 
from undue intensity or elation, her 
remarkably close touch with her 
students, her individual character, 
influence and charm, Professor 
Palmer has depicted in a portrait 
of exquisite appeal. 

Miss Freeman began by making 
herself president of the college in 
fact as in name. Her authority 
was unobtrusive but unquestioned. 
For constructive aid from within, 
she could count at the beginning 
only on the weekly meetings of the 
whole faculty, a body of very vary- 
ing degrees of competency, and 
accustomed to take but a small part 
in the weightier decisions of aca- 
demic policy. She naturally fell to 
consulting the heads of depart- 
ments, as the abler and more re- 
sponsible members of the faculty. 
From the inner circle thus formed 
she evolved in time the Academic 
Council. This efficient body, now 
including both professors and asso- 
ciate professors, remains the chief 
legislative power in the College 
to-day. She also began the forma- 
tion of standing committees of the 
faculty on important subjects, such 
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as entrance examinations, choice of 
studies, graduate work, preparatory 
schools, etc. This system of com- 
mittees was further developed in the 
next administration. 

Miss Freeman did not greatly in- 
crease the courses of study. But 
she simplified, standardized and 
compacted those she found; and 
did especial service to Wellesley 
scholarship through her exceptional 
skill in securing able additions to 
the faculty. This particular service 
she continued far beyond the term 
of her presidency, and indeed as 
long as she lived. 

One of Miss Freeman’s most far- 
sighted policies was that of estab- 
lishing numerous fitting-schools for 
Wellesley, after the type of the 
Dana Hall school. In 1884 the 
important preparatory school at 
Philadelphia was opened under her 
supervision; and her biographer 
states that before the end of her 
brief term of office she had actually 
organized fifteen other, similar feed- 
ers of the College, conducted for the 
most part by its own graduates. 

In the six years of Miss Freeman’s 
administration the number of stu- 
dents increased to six hundred and 
twenty-five. This period witnessed 
the opening of three new dormi- 
tories, the largest of which, Norum- 
bega, was begun on the initiative of 
the president herself. Funds for 
its completion were furnished by 
Professor E. N. Horsford, of Cam- 
bridge, who was a personal friend 
of Mr. Durant, and one of the 
earliest and most devoted benefac- 
tors of the College. To him Welles- 
ley owes the endowment of its 
library, the provision of Sabbatical 
years for its professors, and many 
other discriminating gifts, besides 
an almost endless list of god- 
fatherly kindnesses to the faculty 
and students of those favored days. 
The comfortable and beautiful furn- 
ishing of the “Faculty Parlor,” for 
instance, as a haven of refuge for 
tired teachers, may seem a detail, but 
what a humane and soothing detail! 
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Miss Freeman saw clearly the 
necessity of putting the College 
into closer touch with the world at 
large. She reorganized the already 
existing Board of Visitors, and 
stirred its members to renewed 
activity. Thus competent judges 
from outside learned by actual 
investigation what was being done 
at the new College. She made 
many telling public addresses, and 
started Wellesley clubs in various 
parts of the country. Her social 
gifts were as exceptional as her 
executive. She had a genial natural- 
ness, composure and tact, which 
added much to her personal charm. 
These all aided her in winning new 
friends for Wellesley. She enter- 
tained innumerable guests at the 
College, and left it far more firmly 
established in the public regard 
than she had found it. 

The history of a feminine faculty 
is bound to be enlivened by occa- 
sional startling romance. For a 
masculine professor or college presi- 
dent, marriage does not involve the 
turning aside from a career; but 
for a woman in like situation it is 
revolutionary. Mrs. Palmer’s 
unique career as president of Welles- 
ley came to an end in December, 
1887, when she proved herself very 
woman by the joyful relinquish- 
ment of her high position for the 
man she loved. Her marriage to 
Professor Palmer meant a great 
change for the College as well as 
for its distinguished president; but 
it was fortunate in retaining her 
invaluable services as a member of 
the Board of Trustees to the hour 
of her untimely death. Her ashes 
lie in the College Chapel, beneath 
the beautiful Palmer Memorial, by 
Daniel Chester French, which is 
one of the chief art treasures of 
Wellesley. Professor Palmer’s noble 
biography, with the ideal of woman- 
hood which it enshrines, is a gift 
not only to the College but to the 
whole country. Professor Palmer 
is now one of the most honored and 
devoted of the Wellesley trustees. 
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It is pleasant to note the very 
natural friendship between Welles- 
ley and Harvard, which began 
through the ministrations of Pro- 
fessor Horsford. This friendship 
was fostered by Miss Freeman, and 
was, of course, greatly strengthened 
by her marriage with one of Har- 
vard’s leading professors. Many 
well-known Harvard men, including 
the towering figure of Bishop 
Brooks, have served the sister 
college as trustees or advisory 
visitors. A few have even gained 
admission to her faculty, which in 
these later days has a leaven of the 
sterner sex. Mr. Alpheus H. Hardy, 
for many years her able and hon- 
ored treasurer, was also from Har- 
vard. And now, in her hour of need, 
with Bishop Lawrence as the vigorous 
and resourceful president of her 
Board of Trustees, she has reason 
to be more than ever grateful to the 
powerful university which has 
ee itself so neighborly a neigh- 

or. 

Miss Freeman’s successor in the 
Wellesley presidency was Miss 
Helen A. Shafer, of the Oberlin 
group in the faculty. Miss Shafer’s 
name is little known to the public 
of to-day; but she holds a special 
place in the affections of the earlier 
Wellesley alumnz, who remember 
her not only as a wise and able 
executive, but as the masterly 
teacher, who during the eleven 
previous years had built up the 
department of Mathematics into 
one of the strongest divisions of the 
college work. Mr. Durant had 
been preéminently the seer and 
builder; Miss Freeman, the organi- 
zer; Miss Shafer was the scholar. 
It was a genuine sacrifice for her to 
leave her chosen field of labor for 
the executive work of the College; 
an act performed in the true spirit 
of the Wellesley motto. 

It was natural that the greatest 
advances of Miss Shafer’s presi- 
dency should have been in the 
direct line of scholarship. Many 
new courses were opened to the 














students, and several of the depart- 
ments were placed upon a much 
higher footing. Especial progress 
was made in the departments of 
English, of Pedagogy, of Philoso- 
phy, of Biblical History; and work 
was begun in Philology. But the 
most important step of all was the 
adoption of the new curriculum, 
which the Academic Council had 
spent three years in perfecting, and 
which is substantially that in force 
to-day. According to its provisions 
more than half the work required 
for the B. A. degree is elective; 
but the courses pursued must be so 
related as to insure a certain con- 
tinuity of effort and unity of result. 
This effect is obtained through the 
grouping of naturally affiliated sub- 
jects. The requirements for ad- 
mission were altered to correspond 
with the new system, and there was 
simplification in the matter of 
degrees. This curriculum places 
Wellesley in the ranks of the more 
progressive American colleges. 

An event of great importance oc- 
curred in the fifth year of Miss 
Shafer’s administration, when the 
Board of Trustees, at the earnest 
recommendation of the president, 
offered representation in their own 
body to the alumnz. It took time 
for the machinery of choice to be 
set in motion; but since the first 
three alumnz elected by their peers 
became members of the Board, it 
has never lacked a strong represen- 
tation from those so familiar with 
the affairs of the College, and so 
devoted to its service. About one- 
fifth of the present trustees are 
alumnz, and also a considerable 


proportion of the faculty, including” 


President Pendleton herself, Pro- 
fessor Katharine Lee Bates of the 
English Literature Department, and 
other leading professors. Those 
who have the interests of Wellesley 
most at heart, feel that the steady, 
natural movement by which the 
College has thus passed more and 
more into the hands of its daughters 
is in all respects fortunate. 
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In the year after Miss Freeman’s 
marriage, Mrs. Durant had built a 
second dormitory on the Hill, which 
she had named in honor of the 
eminent ex-president. Miss Sha- 
fer’s administration saw the opening 
of a third dormitory on the Hill, 
and also of the fine Art Building, 
one of the most satisfactory struc- 
tures on the grounds. 

More than one president of 
Wellesley has shown the quiet 
courage which bears responsibilities 
and achieves results under the 
handicap of physical infirmity. Miss 
Shafer, fighting from the start 
against grave pulmonary difficul- 
ties, found the uphill road constantly 
steeper; and the opening of the year 
1894 witnessed her death in office. 
That the College passed calmly 
through so great and sudden a be- 
reavement indicates the measure 
of system and stability it had now 
attained. 

Mrs. Julia J. Irvine of Cornell, 
who bravely took up the responsi- 
bilities that had slipped from Miss 
Shafer’s gallant shoulders, was ably 
seconded by Miss Margaret E. 
Stratton of Oberlin, who became 
the first Dean of the College. Mrs. 
Irvine was, like her predecessor, by 
preference a scholar. So great was 
her reluctance to give up her work 
as Professor of Greek, that she 
accepted the presidency only until 
the trustees could appoint a per- 
manent executive. This appoint- 
ment, however, was delayed for 
five years. In the meantime the 
College forged steadily ahead, and 
the new curriculum was put into 
thorough operation. Mrs. Louise 
McCoy North, in _ her delightful 
account of Wellesley written in 
1900, says of this curriculum: “So 
extensive is the present intellectual 
opportunity at Wellesley that, aided 
by the largest library among col- 
leges for women, numbering nearly 
fifty thousand volumes, and the 
largest faculty, one to seven and 
one-fourth in proportion to the 
number of students, an ambitious 
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girl, resolved to take every course 
and spending fifteen hours a week in 
the lecture-room, would require 
more than thirty years to exhaust 
the possibilities of election.” And 
that was fourteen years ago! 

During Mrs. Irvine’s term of 
office, the system of domestic work, 
adopted from Mount Holyoke, 
which had existed since the opening 
of the College, with marked ad- 
vantages of both discipline and 
economy, was found to be no longer 
practicable, and was reluctantly 
abandoned. This administration 
saw the completion of the beautiful 
and commodious Houghton Mem- 
orial Chapel. The original chapel 
in College Hall, the scene of so many 
memorable events in the first years 
of Wellesley’s history, had long since 
proved entirely inadequate. 

Mrs. Irvine has lately, after 
years of absence, performed another 
signal service for the College in the 
same spirit of unselfish helpfulness 
which marked her acceptance of the 
presidency, by returning from her 
well-earned foreign leisure to help 
the French department through a 
dificult year. The unobtrusive- 
ness of this delicate service has been 
as complete as its success. 

Mrs. Irvine was succeeded by 
Miss Caroline Hazard, bringing the 
ease and breadth of the cultivated 
woman of the world, who is yet an 
idealist and a Christian, into an 
atmosphere perhaps too strictly 
scholastic. Miss Hazard endeared 
herself to Wellesley during her term 
of eleven years by many wise and 
effective measures. She strength- 
ened many departments of the 
college work; but it seems peculiarly 
appropriate that one who so stood 
for gracious womanliness should 
have given particular attention to 
the Department of Music, widely 
enlarging its scope, especially in the 
direction of Musical Theory. Work 
in this subject was now permitted 
to count toward a degree. Those 
who heard the noteworthy sacred 
concert of last June, in which the 





Harvard and Wellesley choirs united 
in thenoble rendering of ancient Latin 
chants, can testify anew to the glory 
of great music as a most rightful and 
inspiring element of academic life. 

But the pressing problem which 
confronted Miss Hazard was mone- 
tary. The financial history of 
Wellesley College would be a vol- 
ume in itself; as those familiar with 
the struggles of unendowed insti- 
tutions of like order can well realize. 
It would include the unwearying 
generosity of the founders, quietly 
making up a yearly deficit for the 
first six years, after having already 
spent the bulk of their fortune on 
the original building and grounds. 
It would include also the heroic 
efforts of Mrs. Durant, during her 
long term as treasurer, to make 
both ends meet, while nobly de- 
termined to keep the tuition low, 
and at the same time pressed on 
every hand by the multitudinous 
needs of a growing college. Again, 
it would include the unceasing 
struggles of every president, from 
Miss Freeman down, to secure the 
— absolutely essential to the 

ealthy life of the institution, and 
yet to keep clear of debt. As was 
to be expected, the latter did not 
always prove possible; though in 
time the trustees were forced to 
raise the price of board and tuition 
again and again, until now it stands 
at an average figure. The ap- 
pointment during Mrs. Irvine’s ad- 
ministration of a professional treas- 
urer, and the gradual accumulation 
of small special endowments, were 
helps in the right direction. The 
alumne had early begun a series of 
concested efforts to aid their Alma 
Mater in solving her ever-present fi- 
nancial problem. Miss Hazard, in 
generous co-operation with them 
and with the trustees, did especially 
valiant and successful work in 
clearing the College from its burden 
of debt; and during her adminis- 
tration the treasurer’s report shows 
an increase in the college funds of 


$830,000. 
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Large developments in building 
also marked Miss Hazard’s term of 
office. A fourth dormitory was 
added to those already on the Hill. 
The four quadrangle dormitories 
were built. A particularly urgent 
need was met by the erection of the 
Mary Hemenway Gymnasium. 
This admirable structure marks 
the transfer of the institution of 
that name from Boston to Wellesley, 
where it was incorporated into the 
College as the Department of Hy- 
giene and Physical Education, re- 
maining under the expert direction 
of Miss Amy Morris Homans. 
During this period also the College 
came into possession of its long- 
desired Astronomical Observatory; 
and best of all, its beautiful, great 
Library, which is a joy to every 
Wellesley heart. The opening of 


ENTRANCE TO THE LIBRARY 




















the Library on June 13, 1910, the 
seventy-eighth birthday of Mrs. 
Durant, was one of the most note- 
worthy Wellesley occasions of re- 
cent years. The president’s house 
was built by Miss Hazard herself, 
and given by her to the College, as 
was also a fine additional music 
building. 

During the later years of Miss 
Hazard’s administration, she was 
obliged to be absent from the 
College much of the time on ac- 
count of ill health. It was with 
great regret that the trustees ac- 
cepted her resignation in 1910. 

No president of Wellesley has 
ever come to her high office with 
anything approaching the special 
preparation of Miss Ellen F. Pendle- 
ton. A graduate of the College, as 
as been said, Miss Pendleton served 
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for many years as instructor and 
associate professor of mathematics. 
(It is interesting to note that the 
Department of Mathematics has 
furnished Wellesley with two of its 
six executives.) Miss Pendleton 
also served the College as secretary, 
and for nine years as dean, and 
during Miss Hazard’s absences car- 
ried on the entire work of internal 
administration. The step to the 
presidency, therefore, was to her 
but a short one, and the trustees 
were more than fortunate in having 
so desirable a candidate close at 
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The faculty last year, including 
the whole official academic staff, 
numbered one hundred and ninety- 
four; the students one thousand 
four hundred and eighty. One 
would like to give some account of 
that band of remarkable women, 
devout yet broad-minded, standing 
for feminine sweetness and dignity 
no less than for ripened scholarship, 
who still constitute the greater part 
of the Wellesley faculty. One 
would like, also, to speak of the 
happy, healthy, wide-awake throngs 
of girls, for whom the College ex- 
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hand. Strong in body and mind, 
loyal to the ideals of the College, 
and selflessly devoted to its service, 
the heart of her Alma Mater doth 
safely trust in her. 

These latest years at Wellesley, 
like the preceding ones, have been 
years of steady progress. Special 
attention has been paid to meeting 
the financial difficulty. A great, 
concerted effort has been put forth 
by the trustees and alumnez to se- 
cure an adequate endowment fund, 
whose amount was set a year ago 
at a million dollars. 


ists. Less strenuous in learning 
than their predecessors of forty 
years ago, they are perhaps more 
symmetrically developed. But 
space ‘forbids. One cannot pass 
without brief mention the im- 
portant group of graduate students, 
with their earnest and creditable 
research work, some of which, par- 
ticularly in the Departments of 
Philosophy and English Literature, 
has called out high praise from 
European as well as American 
critics. 

One recent enterprise has been of 














special interest to the neighboring 
public as well as to the College. 
This is the opening of the kinder- 
garten, for which a beautiful little 
building has been erected just inside 
one of the entrances to the college 
grounds. The kindergarten is con- 
ducted by the Department of Edu- 
cation as a practice school for its 
graduate students, and is free to all 
Wellesley children of suitable age. 
So generous an opportunity is made 
possible by the co-operation of the 
Wellesley Village Improvement As- 
sociation with the college authori- 
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cheer. The appalling fire which 
broke out afew hours later has 
been too recently and too fully de- 
scribed to need repicturing now. 
Readers all over the country have 
thrilled at the story of the brave, 
swift gathering of the students for 
their fire drill, the quiet heroism 
with which the drill was conducted 
and performed, and its magnificent 


result. Notone life was lost, not one 
person injured. Wellesley women 
will not soon forget that those 


in charge of the drill were them- 
selves graduates of the College, and 
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ties. This novel and widely help- 
ful undertaking was originated and 
worked out by Professor Katharine 
Coman, for many years the dis- 
tinguished head of the Department 
of History, and later of Economics. 

On the evening before the sudden 
visitation which changed Welles- 
ley’s joy into dismay, the College 
was at the full tide of life and pros- 
perity. A concert was given that 
evening in the old Chapel, and the 
beautiful Centre of College Hall 
reverberated for the last time with 
the unique and melodious Wellesley 


that their glory is, therefore, in a 
special sense, her glory. But the 
courage and womanliness required 
to meet the conditions created by 
that disastrous night, have been no 
less than those called out by the fire 
itself. College Hall was literally 
what it has frequently been called 
of late, the Heart of the College. It 
had been built to supply all the 
needs of the institution for what 
promised to be an extended term. 
It thus had contained not only the 
offices of administration, together 
with accommodation for three hun- 
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dred students and the entire original 
faculty, but the chapel, library, 
laboratories, recitation halls and 
rooms, gymnasium, art gallery, 
museum, and drawing-rooms. With 
the erection of new buildings it had 
ceased to fulfil a portion of its 
original functions; but it was still 
the home of two hundred students 
and sixteen members of the faculty, 
still the headquarters of a large part 
of the academic work, and still the 
administrative and social center of 
the College life. Wellesley is young 
in years, but, like other institutions 
of her time, she has made history 
rapidly. College Hall, her oldest 
building, had already a rich store 
of such beautiful and sacred asso- 
ciations as no other of her buildings 
can in any way approach. Her 
founder, as has been said, was a 
poet; and it was one of his chief 
efforts to encompass the students 
with beauty, not only in their out- 
door surroundings, but in their 
college home. This constant effort 
for beauty in every detail of the 
great building and its appointments 
resulted in suggestions of charm, of 
personal touch, and of almost ro- 
mantic significance, which gave it a 
value inexpressible. The total loss, 
material and immaterial, was thus 
beyond computation. But the spirit 
which led the president to announce 
in chapel on the very morning of 
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the disaster that the College would 
reopen on the date already set for 
the end of the spring recess, the 
spirit which has bound all Wellesley 
hearts into one determination to 
retrieve those losses and to achieve 
a greater' Wellesley, is perhaps 
worth it all. We may search far 
through the history of American 
colleges for an exhibition of truer 
steadfastness and courage. 

The public has responded won- 
derfully to this spirit, as the heart 
of the people always does respond 
to what is fundamentally sincere 
and brave. The herculean efforts 
of Miss Pendleton and her associates 
toward raising the great fund re- 
quired for the new Wellesley have 
met with an enthusiastic response. 
Contributions have poured in, from 
the faculty, alumnez and students, 
and from numberless friends and 
supporters. But the sum now re- 
quired, for retrieval as well as for 
endowment, is double that proposed 
a year ago. The entire two million 
must be raised by January 1 [1915], 
in order to make the largest dona- 
tion, the Rockefeller gift of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
available. Five hundred and fifty 


thousand dollars is still needed. 

Shall such women, representing 
such achievement and such prom- 
ise, make their heroic struggle in 
vain? 


By ALICE KATHARINE FALLOWS 


In barren fields, through sombre death-touched ways, 
Unseen, the ghost of summer walks again. 
Perchance we thus shall haunt the saddened days 


Of friends who think us slipped beyond their ken. 
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ONLY 
By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


Only a Devonshire lane. 

Shall we follow its twists and turns? 
The hedges are high, 
Green walls, blue sky 
Must content the eye, 

Save for the wavering ferns, 
Jewelled with rain. 


Only a streamlet at end. 
Shall we take the willow trees’ hint? 
See, how they dip 
To the silvery strip, 
While the tremulous tip 
Of the lowermost leaf traces in’ t 
A poem, pretend. 


Only a finch to translate, 
Bulfinch with rosiest breast. 

Stoop on thy wing, 

Spell it, and sing, 

Till the meadowlands ring, 
And sweet from invisible nest 

Answers thy mate. 


Only the song of a bird 
Conned from a song on a stream, 
Writ by a leaf — 
Poesy brief! 
Yet my wearisome grief 
Is melted away like a dream. 


God has been heard. 





LINING UP WOMEN FOR DEMOCRACY 
By JOSEPHINE A. BRUORTON 


' HILE all the forces that 
have made for the world’s 
development and for the 
evolution of mankind, 

have been at work to draw men 
nearer together, the same forces 
have tended to separate women, and 
to throw them more and more into 
dependence upon the maintenance 
of their exclusiveness for the preser- 
vation of their desirability. With 
the growth of republican forms of 
vernment the democracy of men 
as become more and more inti- 
mate, of necessity, for wherever the 
ancient prejudices of race or creed 
or class lore obtained, those preju- 
dices and the misunderstandings to 
which they lead have been used 
by the selfish for their own ag- 
grandizment. In the last twenty 
years this has become so obvious 
that men have spent much time and 
thought upon special forms of 
organization to defeat the old proc- 
esses of disintegration of common 
interest which have always rendered 
control of the masses so easy. 
During all the centuries, however, 
through which man has been led 
from polygamous forms of life to the 


monogamy of to-day, the principle 
of protection for woman, which has 
made this evolution possible, has 
built a wall of convention about her, 
which in a perfectly defensible and 
reasonable way, has preventd her 
democratization. In the last two 
generations this has been a serious 
hindrance to the broad development 
of woman. For, while her services 
to charity and philanthropy have 
been great, outworn conventions 
and the prejudices inevitably arising 
from their observance have prevented 
her free intercourse with and effec- 
tive understanding of those of her 
sex whom changing economic con- 
ditions have forced to a disregard 
of the old standards of behavior. 


Thay this condition has become a 
menace not only to women but to 
the race, and even to democracy 
itself is clearly indicated from the 
occurrences attending the extension 
of suffrage privileges to women in 
various states and countries. While 
there are very few clear thinkers 
to-day who will deny that equal 
suffrage is logical and reasonable 
in the light of present conditions, 














there are probably a great many, 
both men and women, who will 
deny its feasibility and its effective- 
ness. And this denial is based 
usually upon the recognition that 
there is little sex loyalty among 
women, and can be little until the 
standards of the protected woman 
have been so broadened that to her 
the woman of unusual life is no 
longer necessarily the woman of 
undesirable life. More than that — 
she must even recognize the fact 
that the stability of her own posi- 
tion is dependent upon the economic 
elevation of the Hagars of the 
twentieth century. For ultimate 
equality of man and woman can 
only come economically if it comes 
morally, and is so dependent upon 
the economic elevation and conse- 
quent elimination of the mass of 
these scapegoats of the passions of 
men and the selfishnesses of women. 

The statement, so often made, 
that the first change in woman’s 
political status came with the entry 
of the first woman through the 
factory door, is hardly defensible. 
Rather say that it came with the 
first modification of her economic 
status — in other words — with the 
invention of the first device for the 
saving of household labor. For it 
is nothing less simple than the fact 
that all over the world to-day the 
necessity for woman’s former ac- 
tivities has been taken from her 
which has driven her into the open 
to seek economic equality and, 
necessarily, political equality with 
man. 

One of the most recent evidences 
of the necessity for a more demo- 
cratic unanimity of women, if the 
much sought equality is to be at- 
tained, is the formation of the 
Women’s City Club of Boston. 
Starting with a small group of 
women brought together only a 
little over a year ago for a discussion 
of the possibility of organizing women 
in this state, on a basis at once 
broadly democratic and sane, it has 
made remarkable progress. The 
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need of an opportunity for every 
kind of woman to meet every other 
kind of woman was at the root of 
the plan, and the necessary common 
interest for drawing them together 
was provided in their “interest for 
the welfare of the City and the 
State.” It was early felt that 
nothing less than the broadest sort 
of chance for education and enlight- 
enment would serve to direct that 
interest, and so it was decided that 
an open forum should be. created 
where both sides of all public ques- 
tions might be given a. hearing. 
Then it was suggested that to this 
forum be added the opportunity 
for a friendly and informal dis- 
cussion of these hearings and other 
matters of niutual interest — a pro- 
vision for the extension of each and 
every woman’s acquaintance with 
the interests and aims of other 
women. For this purpose a club 
house of the most inclusive sort 
seemed indespensable, and so the 
project widened in scope and favor. 

That the time was ripe for such a 
club — for such an opportunity for 
women to meet and know one an- 
other, to realize the power which 
lies in a sympathetic comprehension 
of their mutual problems and the 
creation of a sex loyalty and 
unanimity —is evidenced by its 
rapid growth. In less than two 
months from the date of that 
original discussion there were over 
four hundred charter members. In 
six months there were one thousand 
members, and now, less than a 
year and a half from the date of 
that meeting, there are two thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-three 
members and more are coming 
daily. 

Sometimes a doubt has been ex- 
pressed of the value of such an 
organization for women in a state 
where they have no vote. But 
women who have been informed 
have always possessed the faculty 
of making themselves felt in every 
reform which has enlisted their 
sympathy. Even with the lack of 
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a broad experience and outlook 
some of the women’s organizations 
of Massachusetts have done yeoman 
service. Think what an organiza- 
tion of three thousand women — 
women of all sorts of experience, 
with the opportunity. of comparing 
each individual viewpoint with all 
the other viewpoints and adding 
the experience of each one to their 
own — will mean for the efficient 
working out of the plans of the 
Woman’s Municipal League, the 
Consumers’ League, the W. C. T. U., 
and all the hundred and one associa- 
tions which, so far, are women’s only 
means of expression in this state. 
Think what a new force is added to 
the equipment of the college woman 
—a force which can give her 
trained mind and knowledge of re- 
sources double the old effectiveness 
in any field she may enter. 

That here is at last a real democ- 
racy among women one has only 
to read their by-laws to realize. 
With a practically unlimited mem- 
bership, with an executive com- 
mittee under a strict provision for 
rotation in office, znd with every 
possible provision for the free ex- 
pression of the views of the member- 
ship through special meetings and 
independent nominations, surely the 
group of members who cannot make 
themselves heard must be small 
indeed, and of too weak a spirit to 
be of value to any cause. That 
such groups will be practically im- 
sonttile is evidenced by the experi- 
ence of the Women’s City Clubs in 
Chicago and Los Angeles. These 
two clubs, started some years earlier 
and still much smaller in member- 
ship, and less broadly democratic in 
form, have yet been sufficiently in- 
clusive to democratize themselves 
to a considerable degree. And this 
has been done without the ad- 
vantage of familiar club life which 
the Boston organization will have. 
Already through the Boston Club’s 
good offices many speakers of world- 
wide reputation have been given 
their first opportunity to speak to 
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large groups of women. Its fame 
is spreading to such an extent that 
requests for information regarding 
its aims and the manner of its 
organization are already coming 
from the far West and the distant 
South. 

There is every indication that 
here in the old Bay State has been 
started once more a movement in 
the interest of fair play and good 
understanding that will not stop 
short of a coast to coast expansion. 
That it will eventually reach the 
Gulf is shown by the fact that cities 
in Maryland and Mississippi have 
already asked aid to start similar 
clubs from the women who were 
instrumental in organizing the one 
in Boston. With clubs of this kind 
in every large city of the country 
there should be a rapid growth in 
the mobility of women’s influence 
throughout the land, and it should 
soon be as available in the interest 
of any movement as the influence 
of men is to-day. 

So far the greatest stumbling 
block in woman’s path has been her 
inability to see a man’s point of 
view and to play by the rules of the 
game. There are those who claim 
that this is due to some fundamental 
difference between men and women. 
May not events in the near future, 
attendant upon this democratic 
movement among women, make it 
seem rather due to the artificial 
bounds which have been set for 
woman’s activities? For centuries 
men have been under the necessity 
of working together to get even 
what each one wanted for himself. 
The rules of their game have been 
evolved. from its necessities. It 
seems quite possible that woman, 
under similar necessity for observing 
the rights of her peers, will develop 
a code that shall march with the 
code that has been the outcome of 
man’s struggle with man. If this 
proves to be the case, then the hoped 
for equality between man and wom- 
an—that equality which has 


been in all times the will-o-the-wisp 
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of men and women of good-will and 
keen vision — will be achieved. 
There will be many times in the 
working out of this problem of 
democracy for women, when some 
woman or some group of women will 
be sorely tempted to seize for their 
own purposes the power which will 
surely come into being. There will 
be many times when some leader 
who sees clearly the advantage to be 
gained by following a given course 
must stand aside and watch her 
comrades lose the opportunity while 
they learn the lesson she has been 
taught by some sad experience. 
But will not the women of to-day, 
who hold that long-sought possi- 
bility in their hands, be strong 
enough and sane and sensible enough 
to think twice and thrice and even 
one -hundred times before, for self- 
glorification or for any sort of per- 


sonal gratification, or even for the 
hastening of that end which cannot 
be stayed though it may be de- 
layed, they jeopardize its speedy 
materialization? 

All the signs point to the immedi- 
ate lining up of women in behalf of 
democracy within their ranks. If 
out of the formation of such clubs 
as this one in Boston, to which be- 
long women of every class, of every 
race, of every creed, they learn that 
not for a moment is any one of them 
safe unless all are safe, the effort will 
not be in vain. If out of such 
efforts come solidarity of purpose, 
faith in one another and a steadfast 
intention to see fair play for all, it 
will not be long before the claim 
for equal pay for equal work will 
stand upon a secure foundation, and 
the equality of man and woman will 
be realized. 











IN THE SHADOW 


From a painting by J. A. S. Monks 


AN ARTIST'S 


DROPPED in the other day 
on J. A. S. Monks, the Boston 


artist, so widely known for 


his pictures of sheep, and 
found that he had been devoting 
some time, of late, to another and 
equally delightful theme. This he 
had embodied in a number of small 
recreations, bits of wharf and har- 
bor incident. They were all small 
pictures, very direct in method and 
appeal, with a closely limited angle 
of vision—a bit of water and a 
detail or two — but it was impos- 
sible not to know that beyond the 
wharves stretched the city and 
seawardly the deep. There is a 
stir in the water that only the 
shores of the great sea knows, and 
the dories and schooners are chew- 
ing at their rope ends and telling 
yarns as only real boats with real 
stories to tell ever do. The artist 
has succeeded in conveying that 
half-humorous impression that we 
sometimes get of the sociability of 
inanimate things. In this I felt 
that he had carried over something 
of the charm of his sheep pictures, for 
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OF THE BIG PIERS 


RECREATION 


these always convey to me a feeling 
of the groping after social sympathy 
of the poor, dumb things. It would 
be difficult to overpraise the sim- 
plicity and restraint of these 
sketches. By one written word to 
evoke a form, a face, a landscape, 
the monentary mood of a valley, 
the sleepy sea — that is the artistry 
of a Stevenson, of a Maupassaut. 
The true painter, also, understands 
the value of economy. Not a de- 
tail, not a stroke too much, spells 
power, incisiveness, distinction. 
There is an advantage, too, I 
think, in a man’s occasional turning 
aside from his specialty. To it he 
brings much of knowledge that has 
become subjective — an invaluable 
asset; but into his new field he 
carries only the training of hand and 
eye and the result is a crisp fresh- 
ness of reality that has a charm 
of itsown. Not that any one would 
care to have a well-mastered spe- 
cialty forgotten. Every time Monks 
paints a sheep, he adds something to 
the sum-total of American art wealth. 
But it adds to our appreciation of 
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what he has done for pastoral 
New England, to have before us 
these evidences of his competence 
as an observer and painter. And 
I think that it should add to his own 
confidence in himself and increase 
both his power and his delight in 
his work. 

In this connection I was inter- 
ested to note that Mr. Monks was 
having some prints taken of one of 
his largest etchings. (These he 
was having done in a double-toned 
ink that was both new and effec- 
tive.) 

After much personal labor and 
experimenting he has succeeded in 
producing etching prints in varied 
tone colors, getting entirely away 
from the old style black and sepia 
prints, the result being not only 
entirely new and artistic, but ex- 
- tremely effective in decorative value. 
If his interest is refreshed in this 
medium, in which he has accom- 
plished more than any other Boston 
ratist, that will be a further gain 
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from this incursion into a new 


field. 

I suppose that is no more true 
of artists than of any one else, that 
they contribute to the world as 
they enrich their own experience, 
but it is more immediately ap- 
parent. There is far more tiresome 
routine in the average studio then 
most of us have thought. Special- 
ties and ruts, are apt to become con- 
fused and _ indistinguishable. A 
tedious dryness creeps in. Then it 
is time for the artist to travel. 
Algiers, Venice — anywhere away 
from that studio and that specialty. 

We Americans have been slow to 
realize this. We are the worst of 
all tyrants in holding men to their 
specialties. That is not an ex- 


pression of our culture but of the 
lack of it. 

I am glad that Mr. Monks has 
taken the bit in his teeth, and let 
the fellow who wants more sheep 
wait while he takes a peep into an- 
other corner of the world paintable. 


EVENTIDE 


F rom the J. F. Waters’ Collection 








BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—34TH 


SEASON. DR. KARL MUCK 
CONDUCTOR 


HE thirty-fourth season of 
the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will open on the 
date originally set, Friday 
afternoon, October 16. There 
seems to be an impression amongst 
some of the patrons of the Sym- 
phony Concerts that the Orchestra, 
which has been assembled for the 
coming season, will be to a certain 
extent a makeshift, owing to the 
fact that a number of its principal 
members have been detained in 
Europe by the war. This impres- 
sion is entirely erroneous. There 
will be no more changes in the 
personnel of the Orchestra than are 
usual at the beginning of a season. 
The number of members of the 
Orchestra who are detained in Europe 
is very few and their places have 
been satisfactorily filled by Dr. 
Muck and Mr. Ellis, who had 
sufficient warning to accomplish 
all they desired. Mr. Ellis was 
with Dr. Muck in Berlin during part 
of August and September. It is 
impossible at this time to announce 
the names of the new members, but 
that will be done directly after the 
arrival of Dr. Muck, who should 
reach Boston not later than Tues- 
day, October 6. 

The auction sales of the concerts 
will be held in Symphony Hall, 
Monday, October 5; Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 6; Thursday, October 8; and 
Friday, October 9; all of them be- 
ginning at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It had been originally an- 
nounced that the sales would take 
place beginning September 21, but 
at that time it was expected that the 
Orchestra would spend the first 
fortnight of October giving a series 
of concerts in the West. Owing to 
the uncertainty surrounding the 


arrival in Boston of the members of 
the Orchestra, who were abroad, it 
was thought best to postpone this 
tour for a year, although as a matter 
of fact, as things have turned out, 
it could have been undertaken. As 
in former years, the $18-seats for 
the twenty-four public rehearsals 
will be sold Monday, and the $10- 
seats Tuesday. The $18-seats for 
the concerts will be sold Thursday 
and the $10-seats Friday. 

The Symphony season in Boston 
will extend from Friday, October 
16 until Saturday, May 8. In that 
time the usual twenty-four public 
rehearsals will be given on Friday 
afternoons and the twenty-four 
concerts on Saturday evenings. The 
usual five Southern trips will be 
made in November, December, 
January, February and March, re- 
spectively, and the usual Western 
trip in the last week of January. 
This will give six weeks without 
concerts, the dates being November 
7-8, December 5-6, January 9-10, 
January 30, February 1, February 
20-21 and March 20-21. 

Dr. Muck sailed with Mrs. Muck 
from Rotterdam yesterday (Satur- 
day). They are coming on a slow 
ship, for Holland is the only practi- 
cal means of exit from Europe for 
Germans. On their arrival here, 
they will take possession of the house 
in the Fenway, which they bought 
last spring. The Bayreuth Festival, 
where Dr. Muck was conducting the 
performances of “Parsifal,” was 
brought to a sudden close August 
2, as a large part of the Orchestra 
was subject to the call of mobiliza- 
tion and many of the men artists 
also. Dr. Muck stayed well into 
August, but Mrs. Muck took a 
hurried trip to Graz with her niece, 
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whose father, a colonel in the Aus- 
trian army, was about to leave for 
the front. For the past several 
weeks, both she and Dr. Muck have 
been in Berlin. There was at no 
time any question of Dr. Muck’s 
return to this country and the fact 
that doubt was expressed regarding 
it was due to the absolute lack of 
communication during the greater 
part of August. 

As to Dr. Muck’s plans for the 
season, it is impossible to say any- 
thing at this time. Under normal 
conditions, he talks little about 
what he intends to do, and under 
present conditions he will probably 
talk less. One natural result of the 
war-will be a shortage in the usual 
number of novelties to be played 
during the season. It is almost 
impossible to get music from Europe, 
and unless Dr. Muck brings some 
pieces, himself, the chances are that 
the number of new works played 
will be very small. Nevertheless, 
there need be no fear about sufficient 
variety in the programs. The 
library of the Orchestra is an al- 
most inexhaustible storehouse, and 
besides the classics, it contains very 
many works of real merit which have 
been heard in Boston but once or 
twice, which can well bear repeti- 
tion and are unfamiliar enough to 
be counted practically as novelties. 

in so far as the work of the Or- 
chestra is concerned, it will give a 
total of one hundred and ten con- 
certs, forty-eight of which will be 
in Boston. New York will have 
two series of ten, Providence a 
series of six, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Washington and Brooklyn 
each a series of five, Worcester, 
New Bedford and Hartford a series 
of three, while single concerts will 
be given in various cities in New 
England in addition to the concerts 
of the January trip in the middle 
West. It was a great disappoint- 
ment, from every point of view, to be 
compelled to postpone the October 
Western tour. It took in cities, 
most of which had not heard the 
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Orchestra in over twenty years, 
and some of which had never heard 
it. However, all things being 
equal, this tour will be undertaken 
in October, 1915. 

The management has used its 
usual care in its choice of soloists 
for the Boston season. Ten out- 
side artists have been selected and 
each of them is a master or mistress 
of the art. These comprise four 
singers, four pianists and two violin- 
ists, and to the number of violinists 
must be added, naturally, Mr. 
Witek, the eminent concert master 
of the Orchestra, and Mr. Noack, 
the second concert master, while 
undoubtedly Mr. Warnke, the solo- 
cellist, will also appear. 

The singers are Julia Culp, Elena 
Gerhardt, Florence Hinkle and 
Pasquale Amato. The pianists are 
Harold Bauer, Ferruccio Busoni, 
Leonard Borwick and Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch. The violinists are Fritz 
Kreisler and Jacques Thibaud. Of 
these, four are newcomers to Sym- 
phony Concerts, although all of 
them have appeared more or less 
in Boston. Florence Hinkle, who is 
unquestionably the foremost Ameri- 
can soprano who gives her time ex- 
clusively to concert work, has been 
heard here often in choral concerts, 
and her artis justly admired. Pas- 
quale Amato, principal baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, has 
been heard here often, both with the 
Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Company. Mr. Amato, moreover, 
in addition to his eminence as an 
operatic singer, has of late devoted 
much time to concert work, thereby 
differing from a majority of Italian 
artists, and it will be unusually in- 
teresting to hear him with the 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Leonard Borwick, the Eng- 
lish pianist, who is to appear with 
the Orchestra, will be a newcomer 
to the vast majority of Symphony 

atrons. Although his name was 
seen to those who make it their 
business to follow music, so far as 
the great public was concerned, he 
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was entirely an unknown quantity 
when, quite unheralded, he gave, 
two years ago, a recital in New York 
and one in Boston. Because he 
was unknown, and because he was 
unheralded, his audiences at both 
concerts were small, but through 
the medium of the press, the next 
day it was known that a really great 
pianist had appeared. Few artists 
have received such enthusiastic ap- 
preciation in the press as Mr. Bor- 
wick did in Boston and New York, 
and his appearance with the Boston 
Symphony on his return to America 
was naturally a foregone conclusion. 

The other newcomer in the list 
of soloists is Jacques Thibaud, the 
great French violinist. Mr. Thi- 
baud has played in Boston but twice, 
once ten years ago, and last winter 
when he shared a program with 
Harold Bauer at one of the Sunday 
afternoon concerts in Symphony 
Hall. It is unnecessary here to go 


at length into the qualities of his 
rare art, for that is generally recog- 


nized throughout the world. His 
coming may be counted on, for the 
American manager has announced 
that he has not been called to service 
in the French army and will fulfill 
his engagements in America. 

The other soloists are too well 
known and have too large a follow- 
ing in Boston to need preliminary 


heralding. Miss Culp has been an 
honored visitor here several times 
in the past two years. Miss Ger- 
hardt, who, with Miss Culp, up- 
holds the highest ideals of German 
song, returns after a year’s absence. 
Mr. Harold Bauer and Mr. Busoni 
are always welcome visitors to 
Boston, and the return of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, after an absence of 
several years, will be warmly wel- 
comed. 

The management of the Orches- 
tra takes the responsibility of an- 
nouncing Mr. Kreisler as a soloist, 
in the firm belief that he will be 
here in January, the appointed time. 
None of the reports of his death or 
injuries in battle have been con- 
firmed. On the other hand, word 
was received from him, since the 
first of September, that he might 
come to America earlier than he 
planned. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion, there is every reason to believe 
that the thirty-fourth season of 
Boston’s great Orchestra will be at 
least as successful as any season 
it has had in the past. It has 
never been rooted more firmly in the 
affections of the Boston public, 
and Dr. Muck will certainly en- 
deavor to make the concerts even 
more brilliant than they were last 
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HE coming year will witness 
the evolution of all things 
theatrical. Despite what- 
ever reports to the con- 

trary, the season of 1914-15 will 

prove one of the most successful of 
recent years. In other words, it 
will be characterized by optimism.” 

At least this is the statistic out- 

lined by Fred E. Wright, manager 

of the Plymouth Theater, and one 
of the best known theatrical men in 
this country. “I am _ never par- 
ticularly prone to predicting,” says 
Mr. Wright, “because of the un- 
certainties that prevail in the the- 
atrical sphere, yet I feel; neverthe- 
less, that recent conditions will be 
overthrown, and the ship of the 
stage will sail in a sea of prosperity. 

Personally, I have every reason to 

believe the coming season at the 

Plymouth Theatre will prove the 

most notable of its already success- 

ful career.” 

According to arrangements made 
by Mr. George C. Tyler, managing 
director of the Liebler Company, 
the Plymouth will be visited this 
year by a list of eminent American 
and English artists. The foremost 
of these will be the appearance of 
Cyril Maude and his all-star Eng- 
lish company in that tremendously 
successful play, “Grumpy.” Mr. 
Maude, in his recent appearance in 
New York City, scored the greatest 
triumph of his brilliant dramatic 
career as well as broke all weekly 
gross receipts records in the long 
history of the Wallack’s Theater. 
It is planned to have Mr. Maude 
make his initial Boston appearance 
late in the fall. Another notable 
attraction will be the American 
premiere of Phyllis Neilson-Terry. 
Miss Terry’s American tour will 
open in November and after a brief 
engagement in New York City will 
visit the Plymouth Theater. For 
generations, even before the reign of 
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Queen Victoria, her ancestors, the 
Terrys, have been the standard 
bearers of the Shakespearian and 
romantic drama on the English- 
speaking stage. Miss Terry is a 
niece of Ellen Terry, and, like her 
distinguished relative, is possessed 





MISS FLORENCE SHIRLEY 
At the Plymouth Theater, in “Along Came Ruth” 


of extraordinary versatility. She is 
regarded in London as the most 
beautiful actress in England. Mme. 
Nazimova, universally known as the 
greatest emotional actress on the 
American stage, will also appear 
at the Plymouth in a new play now 
being written for her by Basil 
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Hastings MacDonald. Other pro- 
ductions, now in preparation by the 
Liebler forces and scheduled for 
appearance at this theater, are 
Louis N. Parker’s dramatized ver- 
sion of Charles Dickens’ “David 
Copperfield”; Brandon Tynan in a 
new play; a dramatization of Mrs. 
Porter’s widely read novel, “ Polly- 
ana, the Glad”; “The Highway of 


Life’; May Irwin in a new piece, 


and a possible return engagement 
of George Arliss in “Disrzli.’’ 
Another mammoth production now 
being prepared is Edward Sheldon’s 
“The Garden of Paradise.” It is 
said that this production will super- 
sede the former spectacular plays 
staged by Mr. Tyler. The piece 


will open at the Park Theater, 
New York City, early next Janu- 


FRANCES STARR 
Who is now playing in “The Secret” at the 
Hollis Street Theater 








MRS. FISKE 


Who will appear at the “ Hollis” sometime during the 
season in “ Lady Betty Martingale” 
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Now playing in “The Road to Happiness ” at the Wilbur Theater 














ON BOARD THE BEATIC 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


CHAPTER VII 


Continued 


Meanwhile, with a growing sense of 
shame, Aileen confessed to herself 
that she was enjoying herself exceed- 
ingly. From a distance, she had de- 
spised shuffleboard, as a game beneath 
her notice. In the same way, she had 
disdained the bluff and burly Sedal- 
ians, pronouncing them totally im- 
possible. Now she was finding the 
game by no means the easy thing she 
had supposed; her lack of skill roused 
her ambition to conquer it at any cost. 
As to the Sedalians, she found their 
downright talk, their forcible phrases, 
strangely attractive, all the more so 
from their absolute unlikeness to the 
speech she heard above her own New 
England cups of tea. 

Accordingly, in the rests between 
her play, she talked with Price, her 
partner, about the ship, and the cap- 
tain, and whether he had noticed the 
color of the gulfweed on the Saturday 
afternoon, and why his wife was not a 
better sailor. She agreed with him, 
quite contrary to her secret judgment, 
that it was much better for the absent 
Mrs. Price to be quiet and on her back 
in bed; and she accompanied her agree- 
ment with precisely the smile that she 
had given to Clode, two days before. 
It was not Aileen’s fault that the sim- 
ple sincerity of the man interested her, 
and that she showed it. The girl was 
as many-sided as a five-point star. 
It was not her fault, if one-half of her 
acquaintances believed her insincere, 
while the other half, the one measured 
in the re-entrant angles of her sym- 
pathies believed themselves to be the 
coruscating points. 

Stanway, however, crawling deck- 
wards, at high noon, with the sham- 
bling tread of one whose morning por- 
tion has consisted of alternating layers 
of ship biscuit and of Mother Sill, 
ceased to believe at all, and became 
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utterly agnostic. There in the driv- 
ing mist, between the life-boats on the 
one hand and the smoking-room wall 
upon the other, Miss Aileen Warbur- 
ton was careering up and down the 
wet and slippery deck, a driver in her 
hand. Lined up beside Miss Warbur- 
ton, moreover, were three of the Sedal- 
ians, each armed with a similar driver; 
and the three Sedalians, as nearly as 
Stanway’s astonished mind could dis- 
cover, were uttering encouraging 
plaudits at her play. From the open 
window of the smoking-room, a stew- 
ard’s head protruded, a human count- 
erpart of a cow gazing placidly, 
out from above her manger in the stall. 

Stanway gazed and glowered. Then 
finding that Aileen was blissfully un- 
conscious of the disdainful astonish- 
ment written on his greeny-yellow 
countenance, finding, too, the rolling 
of the ship a bit unsettling to his man- 
liness, he turned upon his heel with 
what dignity he could muster, and 
started back downstairs. 

At the foot of the first of the first 
flight, he met Clode, apparently bound 
on the same errand as himself. Fur- 
thermore, to judge by the tint of 
Clode’s complexion, Clode’s courage 
was even better than his own. In 
Stanway’s present condition, speech 
was risky. None the less, he tried it. 

“Going up?” he queried. 

“Yes. Thought I'd try it.” 

Neither man asked an apology of 
the other for his curtness. There is 
a wonderful free-masonry of under- 
standing, under some conditions. ~ 

“There’s a good breeze.” 

“Miss Warburton up there?” 

“Ves,” 

“cc Busy?” 

A malevolent gleam came into Stan- 
way’s eyes. 

“She looked so.” 

“What was she doing?” 

Stanway made a perceptible effort 
to prolong the conversation, just one 
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moment more. In the end, he accom- 
plished it. 

“Playing shuffleboard with those 
damned Sedalia people.” 

Then, his endurance spent, he van- 
ished. Later, when -his power for 
coherent thought renewed itself, he 
rejoiced at the memory of Clode’ s dis- 
gruntled face. 

Clode, ‘however, cautivirsly con- 
tinued on. his way, and ¢ameout upon 
the boat deck: to find that, -instead of 
being welcomed ~ and coddled, his 
appearing was totally ignored. Not 
only were the deck chairs, for the most 
part, filled with specimens of humanity 
as demoralized -as was he himself; 
but his manifest absorption in Aileen 
and in Aileen alone had not caused the 
other women to look on him with ap- 
preciative eyes. Now, themselves not 
too impeccable, they yet gazed upon 
him critically, commented softly upon 
the tints of his complexion, and mur- 
mured that his nose was out of joint. 
Clode, though, disregarded them com- 
pletely, stared with accusing eyes at 
Aileen’s unconscious back, stared with 
disgusted eyes at Aileen’s brutally 
healthy companions, and then essayed 
to walk down the deck to look on at 
their game. 

Ten feet from Aileen’s still uncon- 
scious back, the deck steward hailed 
him affably. 

“You’re a bit late, sir; but I'll 
bring you out a cup of broth di- 
rectly.” 

And, before Clode could recover 
from his wave of total loathing, Aileen 
remarked to her Sedalian,— 

“There’s nothing in the world so 
funny to meas aseasickman. Do you 
know, Mr. Price, I’d really like to try 
it once, to see if it really is anything 
but mere imagination. My turn? 
Good!” 

But like his predecessor, Stanway, 
Clode was vanishing. Unlike Stan- 
way, his later reflections held scanty 
element of rejoicing. 

None the less, luncheon time over 
and half the afternoon gone by, Clode 
pluckily made another effort. The 
rolling of the ship was almost over, 
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for a smart shower was levelling the 
waves. It also had well-nigh cleared 
the decks, and Clode, his hopes high, 
was making for his chair, when a light 
laugh fell on his ears, a laugh he had 
already come to recognize and to claim 
as his own especial property. He 
glanced in at the open window of the 
lounge beside him. 

“You say they must touch, either 
sidewise or cornerwise? How stupid | ! 
And which did you say counted more: 
a full hand or a straight ?” 

Side by side at the table underneath 
the window, both of the impenetrable 
Englishmen were busy, teaching Aileen 
to play poker patience. 


CHAPTER IX 


cy OU expect to be in Flanders, 
too, then?” 


Clode clasped his hands behind 
his head. 

“Really, Miss Warburton, I am 
afraid I must confess I have n’t many 
plans. No,” for he caught a look in 
the girl’s grey eyes which betrayed her 
fear lest her companion thought her 
over-curious ; “it’s not that I am try- 
ing to be reticent. I sailed, without a 
plan of any sort.” 

“It’s not a business trip, then ? We 
thought —” The girl caught herself 
up suddenly. 

Before he spoke, Clode paused long 
enough to register a wonder as to the 
makeup of the we. The pause lent 
emphasis to his next words. 

“No business trip, Miss Warburton. 
For a wonder, I am off in search of 
pleasure.” 

“T hope you’ll find it,” she wished 
him cordially. 

“I doubt if I do. After half a life- 
time of the other thing, we forget just 
how and where to look for it.” Then 
he roused himself, physically, as well 
as mentally. His accent brightened, 
while he sat up with a jerk. “Anyway 
I am pledged to stay away for a good 
four months. At least, whatever the 
—— it is bound to be interesting. 

was twenty-two the last time I came 
over. Since, I’ve been living in a 
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groove that had cut deeper and 
deeper, till it needed moral dynamite to 
get me out.” He laughed shortly. 
“Tn any case, it can’t fail to broaden 
my perspective.” 

“Better than that, I hope,” said 
Aileen thoughtfully, for she had caught 
the bitterness beneath the laugh. 

The momentary bitterness all gone, 
he turned to face her, clear-eyed and 
smiling. 

“The harness has been heavy; but I 
hope it has n’t left any spots too badly 
galled. Else, given the chance, one 
takes the pleasure in any way it 
comes.” He hesitated for an instant. 
Then he added, “Like this voyage, for 
instance.” 

It was impossible to mistake his ac- 
cent. Aileen flushed. Then she par- 
ried swiftly. 

“Even yesterday?” she asked him. 

Clode laughed like a schoolboy at the 
memory. 

“It was ignominious,” he confessed; 
“totally ignominious in all of its de- 
tails, especially the last one.” 


Their eyes met, and laughed, and 
the sea laughed with them, as well it 


might. There was no denying that 
one of the little comedies of shipboard 
had been played out to a finish the 
night before, a finish as original as it 
was unpoetic. For a sodden and un- 
certain hour of the rainy afternoon, 
Clode had sat, limp and neglected in 
his deck chair. Then, warned by the 
clink of cups that undesirable forms of 
nutriment were approaching, he had 
beaten an orderly retreat and buried 
himself once more within his cabin. 
From that safe harbor of refuge, he 
heard the mess call on the bugle, heard 
Aileen’s light step come down the pas- 
sage, the only self-respecting, self- 
reliant step, it seemed to him, in all the 
passage. He heard Haydock’s hail, 
heard Haydock’s prolix and realistic 
bulletin concerning all the invalids, 
himself included. Then the door shut 
behind her. It opened again, though, to 
admit Marie, opened once more, to be 
followed by the sound of Aileen’s re- 
treating footsteps. Then there was a 
long, soundless interval, before the step 


once more came back along the passage. 
- Clode let it come and go. Watch 
in hand, he waited for a long 
twenty minutes before he went 
upstairs. He had braced himself to 
undergo the lounge; but, to his re- 
lieved surprise, he found Aileen curled 
up in her deck chair under the light, 
reading industriously. For just a min- 
ute, he halted in the doorway, watch- 
ing her intently. While he watched, 
his lips shaped themselves to a con- 
tented whistling, faint and low, too low 
for the girl to catch any echo of the 
familiar theme. In honest ignorance 
of his scrutiny, she read on, turning a 
leaf now and then, now and then lifting 
her head to stare out across the purple 
sea. The night was warm; but the 
salt wind swept over her, ruffling her 
yellow hair and curling it into myriads 
of little rings and tendrils that gleamed 
like polished metal in the strong light 


which streamed upon them from above. 


It ruffled the rug, too, and the silky 
scarf about her shoulders, now and 
then revealing the firm, fine line of her 
throat, the decisive modelling where 
the neck rounded to join the shapely 
shoulders. She was good to look at, 
Clode told himself contentedly; and 
he made no effort to find out why it 
should be a matter of content to him. 
Instead, fists in pockets, lips still shaped 
to his favorite melody, he sauntered 
down the deck and paused before her. 

“May I ?” he asked, with a glance 
at the chair beside her. 

She looked up with a smile. 

“Why not ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, with an 
expressive glance down at the tweeds 
he customarily wore by day. 

“T have not on my wedding gar- 
ment,” he confessed. 

With the nestling motion of a little 
child preparing for an extra good time, 
she tucked her book out of sight, and 
drew her rug closer around her shoul- 
ders. 

“Oh, but out here on deck, it 
does n’t matter. You’d better get a 
rug, though. It is chilly here; and, 
after the day you —” she hesitated; 
then her half-protecting interest broke 
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up in mirth; “after such a day as Hay- 
dock has reported, it would be fatal for 
you to be cold.” 

Her merry acceptance of past ignoble 
facts restored his self-respect as no 
commiseration could have done. He 
laughed, nodded, and obediently went 
off to look up the deck steward and the 
rugs. 

Just how the rest of the situation 
happened, Clode, afterwards, could 
never say. ' Aileen was in her sweetest, 
simplest mood. He himself was boy- 
ishly happy at being there beside 
her, listening to her talk, star- 
ing alternately at the bright shimmer 
of her hair and out across the dusky 
sea, whose gentle rocking seemed to 
him now the essense of a lullaby, not 
ominous of disaster as it had been at 
dawn. And thesalty breeze was heavy 
with sleepiness, also, as it came sweep- 
ing in from across the unending sur- 
face of the deep, to play among the 
curly tendrils of his companion’s hair 
and to rest its carressing touch upon 
his eyelids, pressing them down — and 
down — and down — 

A sudden sound, rough, inelegant, 
and apparently proceeding from him- 
self, aroused him. He sat up straight 
and stared about him guiltily. The 
chair beside him was quite empty. 
Aileen was gone; gone were her rug 
and book. 

It was past ten o’clock, when Aileeen 
came along the passage leading to her 
room. Haydock was lying in wait for 
her, his manner befitting one who wore 
the royal liveries, in his hand an unen- 
closed visiting card. 

“For you, Miss Warburton,” he 
said majestically, as he handed her the 
card. Then, when she had taken it 
from him, he bent forward and whis- 
pered raucously, “I’d let him down 
easy, Miss Warburton. He’s feeling 
very sore.” 

And it was all this that, twelve hours 
later, had set them both to laughing 
like a pair of irresponsible youngsters, 
out for holiday. 

“ Anyway, we’ve freed our minds and 
consciences,” Aileen observed, after an 
interval. “It’s the sort of thing one 
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could n’t well ignore; it’s best to have 
it out and over. But really, Mr. 
Clode —” 

“Ves?” 

“You gave my egotism a horrid 
knock,” she told him. 

“What about the blow to my own 
self-respect?” he asked her. “All in 
all, Miss Warburton, I think we can cry 
quits. Shall we let the dead past do its 
intended work?” 

“Never!” Aileen’s eyes matched 
the seain sparkle. “Not many people 
have such a charmingly original experi- 
ence in their repertoire of stories. 
We'll each of us keep it for our very 
best, and embroider it to suit ourselves. 
And yet,” she shook her head in grave 
meditation; “I doubt whether even em- 
embroidery can beautify it very much.” 
Then she shifted back to her earlier 
subject. “But, about your plans: I 
did n’t intend to show an undue curi- 
osity regarding them. I only thought, 
if you were going through Flanders, as 
you spoke of doing, we might meet. 
We hope to spend October there.” 

“We?” 

“My young niece. Didn’t I tell 
you? She has been over for a year. 
Her mother came home in May, and 
Molly stayed on with an English 
chaperon, and then to pay some visits. 
Later, she will join me, and we are to 
travel together for a few weeks, before 
we come home.” 

“In Flanders?” 

“Perhaps. Probably. And yet, I 
am not too sure. I want to go a little 
off the beaten track; but Molly is 
younger. She may prefer the tourist 
trail, as I call the everlasting itinerary 
that begins and ends at Paris. How- 
ever, it will make more difference to 
her than it does to me. As you say, 
I am practically planless.” 

“And I absolutely so,” he assented 
quickly. “In a way, it’s rather rest- 
ful. In another sense, it increases the 
responsibility. When I think about 
the work of making plans, I feel like 
bolting off to the nearest Cook’s office 
and letting them do their worst.” 

Aileen, forgetful of the sea that 
sparkled and dimpled and swished 
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about them, turned to stare at Clode. 
A new accent had come into his pleasant 
voice, a new expression into his steady 
eyes. Something, a physical some- 
thing, seemed to stir in her throat, as 
she saw and heard. 

“Mr. Clode,” she said gently; “ 
needed the rest.” 

Sharply he roused himself. 

“Yes,” he said. “So they told me. 
That’s no reason, though, that I should 
parade the fact.” 

“You didn’t. Give me credit for an 
occasional bit of intuition,” she told 
him. “You’ve been getting very tired. 
What is the use of plans, till you are 
rested? Why not take things as they 
come, and just drift along with them? 
It will do you any amount more good. 
He gave her one dumb look of grati- 
tude for her comprehension. Then he 
turned and stared out at the sea. 

“T know you ’re right, Miss Warbur- 
ton,” he said atlength. “It’s only my 
New England conscience that is so 
hard to down. East winds and baked 
beans after many generations are 
bound to have a modifying influence 
on one’s psychology. It is more than 
fifteen years since I was over; it may 
be fifteen years more before I can get 
away again. My conscience and my 
common sense alike assure me that, 
with only four months’ leave of absense, 
I can’t see half of the things I 
ought.” 

“No,” Aileen wrinkled her brows 
thoughtfully. “But won’t your— 
your people give you longer _holi- 
day?” 

He smiled. Then he checked the 
smile. 

“T am afraid I’d best not ask for 
it,”’ he said. 

“Too bad; especially as you say it 
does n’t come too often,” she made 
thoughtful comment. “Still, one can 
do a good deal in four months. That 
is about as long as I shall be over.” 
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“And you go directly to the Conti 
nent?” 

“No; I’ve some visits first, visits in 
England. Afterwards, I’m not too sure 
Really, like you, I am planless; as you 
say, it’s rather restful.” 

He crossed his legs and clasped his 
hands behind his head. 

“Yes,” he assented, contentedly. 
“Yes, it is.” But, while he spoke, he 
recognized the fact that, at one spot, 
his perfect planlessness was broken; 
that October, willy-nilly, would find 
him upon Belgian soil. Even yet, 
however, he had no real inkling of the 
way his whole map of the future was 
dangling from that one slim peg of time 
and space. 

“Good morning, Miss Warburton.” 

Clode’s contentment snapped, with 
his upward glance and his abrupt un- 
crossing of his legs. He liked Stanway 
well enough. That is, he had con- 
scientiously downed his earlier dislike 
of him. Nevertheless, he was con- 
scious of an uncharitable desire to know 
that Stanway was still held prostrate 
in his berth. Instead, it was a very 
smiling and perky Stanway who, cap 
in hand, had paused before them. An 
instant later, Clode suppressed a start 
of extreme surprise. Aileen, to all 
seeming, shared in his uncharitable 
desires. Such, at least, was the meaning 
that Clode read into her accent of reply. 

“Oh, Mr. Stanway, good-morning. 
We hardly expected to see you out so 
early. You are better?” 

“Yes, I am feeling fit enough, this 
morning. My ankle,” Stanway pal- 
pably had forgotten the excuse he had 
transmitted to Aileen by way of Hay- 
dock, “‘is not nearly so painful as I had 
expected. May I join you? Thanks.” 
And he lowered his long person into the 
deck chair at Aileen’s other hand. 

Clode was human. Moreover, he 
had overheard Haydock’s clarion tones 
of the day before. Therefore, — 
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“How are your eyes, Stanway?” he 
inquired politely. 

“My eyes?” Stanway evidently 
ransacked the corners of his brain, 
found what he needed, rallied from his 
temporary panic. “They are much 
better. All they required was a little 
rest; they ’re not too strong, and I 
can’t be always looking out for 
them.” ‘Then, dismissing the tempta- 
tion to be banal and prod Clode with 
like searching queries, he turned back 
to Aileen. “It’s a perfect morning; 
isn’t it? Really, one hates to think 
the crossing is so nearly over.” 

Aileen’s assent was the obvious one 
for her to make. Indeed, she was too 
busy, wondering how she could speed 
one man or other on his way, to give 
much thought to choice of words. And 
80;— 
“Yes; but think of the good things 
coming after!” 

Then she had a hint of relenting. The 
smugness went out of Stanway’s voice 
and manner, as, pointing to the sheet 
of shimmering, slithering blue around 
them, he asked, in evident rebuke, — 

“Better than this?” 

She liked his unswerving loyalty to 
the sea. It was quite impersonal; it 
echoed certain of her own ingrained de- 
votions. Indeed, the attitudes of the 
two men beside her interested her in- 
tensely, so unlike were they, each so 
very characteristic of the man himself. 
Stanway analyzed the sea, appreciated 
it, loved it. Clode lived its life and 
made no comment. On which of 
them, however, it set its seal most 
strongly, to Aileen’s mind there was no 
question. Not that she cared to ques- 
tion, though, least of all now when 
every womanish nerve in her was 
tingling with fear of an impending 
skirmish. Without daring to move 
her wrist, she glanced obliquely down, 
to see if she could make out the dial of 
her watch. Then she drew a breath 
of sharp relief, as six bells sounded. 
Rescue was imminent. 

It came, indeed, upon the instant, 
came heralded by a flash of polished 
buttons in the sun. A moment after- 
ward, Grieg halted by her chair. 


“Ready, Miss Warburton?” he asked 
her, smiling. “Out again, Clode? 
That is good. Why don’t you come 
along with us?” His well-trained 
glance cut Stanway from the picture 
utterly. 

Aileen held out her hand for his as- 
sistance, slipped nimbly to her feet, 
and shook down her ruffled plumage. 

“You ’ll excuse me?” she said 
vaguely to mankind in general. “I 
promised Mr. Grieg, yesterday, you 
see. 

Her voice spoke courteous impeni- 
tence, nothing warmer. In her relief 
at escaping the impending clash, she 
vouchsafed no regret for either one of 
her companions. Grieg, however, 
showed himself more merciful. 

“Miss Warburton has promised to 
let me show her the ship,” he said, in 
his nice voice and with his winning, 
friendly little smile. “Won’t you 
come, too, Clode? We were talking 
about it only the other day, you know. 
And perhaps Mr. —” 

His lengthening dash recalled Aileen 
to her manners. Stanway bowed, as 
became a stricken relict, while Grieg 
nodded in recognition of the introduc- 
tion. 

“Mr. Stanway, perhaps you may 
like to join us. It would be a pleasure 
to me, if you care about it. Shall we 
start, then? I am sorry to be rushing 
you away; but I can only get an hour 
or two off duty at a time.” And then, 
without more ado, he led the way 
downstairs, talking amicably to Aileen 
who walked beside him. Ten steps in 
the rear and. side by side, Clode and 
Stanway followed after, like a pair of 
sulky poodle puppies. 

As Grieg had foretold to Aileen, the 
afternoon before, their tour of inspec- 
tion was a long one, long and devious. 
It began with the third-class quarters 
and the Marconi room, and it came to 
a climax by way of the engine-room: 
down narrow iron stairways, tier on tier 
stretching on and on to lower levels 
far beneath the water line, levels filled 
with the silent din of churning pistons 
and burring wheels and giant connect- 
ing-rods that thrashed the air with 
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silent, ceaseless fury, which ever seemed 
to be reaching out for something it was 
their fate to miss, always to be dragged 
back again to begin anew the circle of 
their effort. Everywhere was motion, 
power at its highest pressure; every- 
where the overwhelming heat, the 
stifling reek of oil, the dashing to and 
fro of crocky, half-nude human figures, 
seemingly at random, until one watch 
them for a little while. - Then only was 
it evident that even their gyrations fell, 
like the iron machinery about them, 
into well-ordered cycles. 

And then, out from a din which 
turned Grieg’s words of explanation 
into a formless blur of murmuring, they 
passed through a low iron doorway, 
and into the long, long tunnel where, 
beside the oilers’ narrow footpath, the 
great steel shaft of the propeller span 
and span in a majestic silence which 
caused the human mind to waver in its 
belief in its sole right to claim om- 
nipotence; span and span cleaving the 
ocean fastnesses, yet leaving scarce a 
mark behind. Standing beside it, 
Grieg’s explanations ceased. Instead, 
almost involuntarily, he doffed his cap, 
as to a master. 

Once back in the engine-room again, 
Aileen drew a long breath, and looked 
up at Grieg with shining eyes, 
eyes darkened with comprehension; 
but neither of them cared to phrase 
their common mood with spoken 
words. 

It was Stanway who spoke at last, 
and with a manifest sense of uttering 
the decent thing. 

“T love,” he said, a little bit pontifi- 
cally, “the rhythm of motion.” 

Clode, beside him, stuck his fists into 
his pockets. 

“Yes,” he assented, calmly. “It’s 
nice to see things happen.” 

And, for a second time, Grieg’s eyes 
rested on Aileen’s; this time, in frank 
amusement. 


CHAPTER X 


“Morning, Miss Warburton! Fine, 
cool morning, isn’t it? Going to 
have time for another whiff at shuffle- 
board, this noon?” 
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Aileen glanced up. Price, the Se- 
dalian, hands in pockets, head covered 
with a flagrant panama, was tramping 
up the deck towards her, and hailing 
her as he came. Honest kindliness 
shone out of every line of his snub-nosed 
countenance; breezes fluttered in his 
soft silk tie and in the corners of his 
unbuttoned coat. And Aileen, who 
was no actual democrat, yet sent him 
a frank smile in return. It was im- 
possible to snub the man. In the 
first place, he was too all-benevolent; in 
the second, Aileen suspected, no snub 
of normal proportions would have the 
power to penetrate his moral epidermis. 

Accordingly, she smiled up at him, as 
he paused before her. 

“When do you want to play?” she 
questioned, closing her book by way of 
proof that she was giving him her full 
attention. 

Price showed that he realized the 
honor. He pushed his hat a bit 
farther from his eyebrows, then thrust 
his fists into his trouser pockets and 
rattled the loose bits of money con- 
cealed therein. Mrs. Price, foulards 
and all, filled the foreground of his en- 
joyment. Nevertheless, there was 
room for other causes of content in the 
remote perspective; and Price found 
one such cause in his acquaintance with 
the golden-haired possesor of the smok- 
ing-room verdict: “the most stunning 
woman on board, and damned snobbish 
at that.” Indeed, in all that crossing, 
Aileen’s vision had been curiously de- 
fective along certain ill-regulated lines. 
Whatever human object took her 
fancy, she saw it clearly and without 
freak or favor, always the nearest first. 
Else, she was unaware of any human 
contacts whatsoever. And Price had 
interested her, both for the unfamiliar- 
ity of his type, and for his honest good- 
ness, his wish to share his superabun- 
dant pleasure with any one who came 
within his reach. Besides, it went 
against Aileen’s grain to be worsted, in 
such a futile game as shuffleboard, by an 
antagonist in a white linen hat and 
thread gloves. 

“When are you going to play, Mr. 
Price?” she asked him then. 
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“At eleven?” 

“Broth?” she suggested, with a 
smile. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Not strong enough to wreck our 
play, Miss Warburton. We'll go about 
it, right afterwards, if you’ll be ready. 
I’ll tell the quartermaster to chalk it 
off for us.” And, an instant later, 
his square-toed boots were stubbing 
down the deck. 

Aileen, left to herself, smoothed down 
her gown, smoothed up her rug, lifted her 
book, then let it fall, and idly watched 
the greyish line where blue arch met 
blue level at the other side of the danc- 
ing, sparkling waste of waters. On 
such a day as this, it was good to be 
afloat. It had been a joyous crossing, 
careless, content, freed from all dragging 
ties, and welcomed everywhere by cor- 
dial, friendly people. From the early- 
morning visit from her pretty little 
stewardess whose very cap-strings 
fluttered with pleasure in her daily 
“little present from Mr. Grieg,”’ to the 
delicious few moments between wake 
and sleep at night, when the trivial 
happenings of a contented day marched 
in caravan before her drowsy eyes: 
from early morning until late at night, 
each hour had brought its own pleas- 
ure, complete and irresponsible. It 
had all been the simple give and take 
of shipboard courtesy, offering nothing 
permanent, committing her to nothing. 
They had been good comrades and con- 
genial. In some way or other, they 
all had ministered, each to the other. 
At Liverpool, they would go their ways 
and forget the very existences of each 
other. This was the conventional privi- 
lege of shipboard, and—her brows 
roughened slightly — yes, and perhaps 
its pain. The grey eyes narrowed. 
Then Aileen looked up alertly. 

“Remember your lesson, Miss War- 
burton? Ten for a full; twelve for a 
straight? If you say the word, we’ll 
have another go, to-night.” 

Laughing, she nodded up at the tall 
Englishman before her, one of the tall, 
lean Englishmen who dons his evening 
clothes as a matter of course, who takes 
his daily exercise in any form that 
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offers, and repeats his General Confes- 
sion of a Sunday morning, whether he 
finds himself on the good ship Beatie, 
or in the remoter districts of Beloochi- 
stan. At first glance, Aileen had de- 
spised him, because he had played bull. 
Her own descent into shuffleboard, 
though, had made her more tolerant; 
and, in the end, they had spent one 
long afternoon together, wrangling 
amicably over their scoring in deck 
tennis. 

The Englishman’s companion and 
quasi-double, reassured by the girl’s 
laugh, halted with him. He wore his 
eyeglass as a chronic adornment, and 
slightly distanced the other in the skill 
with which he waxed the tips of his 
little brown moustache. However, as 
an antidote, he knew Boston well, and 
had sat through the New World Sym- 
phony with outspoken appreciation. 
Moreover, he apparently adored 
babies; and was continually making 
little forays into the lower quarters of 
the ship and lugging back rosy speci- 
men’s for Aileen’s inspection. Aileen 
liked them both, honest, well-bred, 
simple gentlemen that they were, men 
in whose society she never felt uneasy 
longings for the protective presence of 
Mrs. General. 

Now, as they dropped down beside 
her, one in the next chair, one sitting on 
his comrade’s chair-arm, she forgot her 
book completely, while they talked out 
of the weather into an impersonal in- 
terchange of plans, then into a placid 
discussion of the chance that they 
might meet in Warwickshire where 
Aileen was to pay some visits, once the 
hunting season opened in full force. 

“Not that I can hunt, though,” she 
confessed. “It’s one of the things we 
shed, when we made Old England over 
into New.” 

“You can ride?” 

“T never did fall off,” she answered 
him demurely, and the honest English- 
man who put the question failed to dis- 
cover that the sudden mirth which 
came into her eyes had to do with her 
own evasion. Aileen had spoken liter- 
ally. She could not well have fallen 
off, who had never yet beenon. Her 
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riding lessons, like some other things of 
her experience, were wholly of the 
future. Of this, however, she saw no 
need to make confession to her com- 
panions. It would only have mud- 
dled the impressions they had stored 
away, in summing up the States. The 
healthy Briton, saddle-trained for gen- 
erations, has scanty comprehension of 
a race which vastly prefers to motor. 

At length, one Englishman arose. 

“Tt’s jolly good to sit here and talk 
to Miss Warburton,” he admonished 
his companion; “but we’ll be getting 
soft, unless we’re up and doing. Come, 
then. And at eight, Miss Warburton? 
Anyway, as soon as we’ve done coffee.” 

“Best not be making too many plans 
for this evening, Miss Warburton,” 
Grieg’s pleasant voice said in her ears, 
as his two compatriots went tramping 
down the deck. 

She turned to face him, her eyes 
lighting into a cordiality different from 
any she had shown the others, as they 
came and went. In it was honest 
liking, honest acceptance of Grieg as a 
friend one likes to have and, having, 
keep. 

“Why not?” 

“We expect to make Queenstown, 
to-night, soon after dinner; that is, if 
the ship makes good.” 

Her face fell. Land never had 
seemed half so little attractive to her 
as it was doing now. Gladly she 
would have prolonged the voyage in- 
definitely. 

“Oh, don’t hurry her,” she urged 
him, much as if the ship had been 
a venerable Dobbin. 

He laughed, showing his hard, white 
teeth, creasing his face into new lines, 
likable and betraying the inherent de- 
cencies that made up the framework of 
his nature. 

“We don’t do that, Miss Warburton. 
We are a lazy line; we like our comfort 
more than we do speed. The Beatic is 
as slow as she is steady. Still, miles 
do count up, if one does enough 
of them; and we have had uncommonly 
good weather.” 

She shook her head. 

“That depends on what you call 
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good,” she modified him. 

He laughed again. 

“Come back with us, on our Novem- 
ber trip, and I’ll show you the kind of 
thing I like,” he told her merrily. 

She answered in the sane tone, with- 
out a thought that her random promise 
would ever be fulfilled. 

“Very well. Itisabargain. Only, 
if 1 come, you must promise to make it 
worth my while.” 

“You could stand it?” 

“Three years ago, I met a January 
blizzard on the Banks,” she told him 
proudly. 

“Yes? And what then?” 

She dropped her eyes and spoke de- 
murely. 

“I ate caviar and stuffed olives, the 
worst day.” 

“You'll do, Miss Warburton.” 

“And there were only three other 
people down at dinner, besides the cap- 
tain and the purser,” she added, still 
with the air of a child saying off a 
well-conned lesson. Then she spoke 
alertly. “I count on you to give me 
something better, Mr. Grieg. Else, 
I won’t come.” 

He brought his heels together with a 
click, and saluted. 

“Agreed, Miss Warburton. It’s an 
engagement, and a bargain,” he 
assured her, as he turned away. 

It was a good fifteen minutes now, 
before Stanway, the next comer, joined 
her. During the interval, Aileen left 
her book lying on the floor beside her 
chair, and sat, her hands clasped 
lightly on her rug, her eyes upon the 
wavering, flickering surface of the sea. 
Indeed, she made no effort to disguise 
from any watchfuleye that she was 
thinking intently, happily, about the 
trim little officer with whom she had 
been talking. She saw no reason that 
she should disguise her interest. By 
virtue of his position and his uniform, 
as well as of his personality, Grieg was 
a marked man, whenever he came out 
on the boat deck. Moreover, his daily 
visits were always given to either Clode 
or to herself. Naturally, she would 
feel interest in him. 

(To be continued) 
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Fale Play in Telephone Rates 


T is human nature to resent paying 

more than any one else and to 
demand cheap telephone service re- 
gardless of the cost of providing it. 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that those 
making a few calls a day were paying 
for the service of the merchant or 
corporation handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn’t be fair, would it? 
No more so than that you should 
pay the same charge for a quart of 
milk as another pays for a gallon. 

To be of the greatest usefulness, the 
telephone should reach every home, 
ofice and business place. To put it 
there, rates must be so graded that 
every person may have the kind of 
service he requires, at a rate he can 


easily afford. 


Abroad, uniform rates have been 


tried by the government-owned sys- 
tems and have so restricted the use 
of the telephone that itis of small value. 


The great majority of Bell subscrib- 
ers actually pay less than the average 
rate. There are a few who use the 
telephone in their business for their 
profit who pay according to their 
use, establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the majority 
of the subscribers. 

To make a uniform rate would be 
increasing the price to the many for 


the benefit of the few. 


All may have the service they re- 
quire, at a price which is fair and rea- 
sonable for the use each makes of the 
telephone. 


These are reasons why the United 
States has the cheapest and most 
efficient service and the largest number 
of telephones in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One ‘Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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SOHMER CECILIAN FARRAND, CECILIAN 


NHE best way to 
feel the spirit of 
enchantment 


is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 


THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
(Cut along this line) Ss 





GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 

Please send me full information concerning article specified. 

—.....-CECILIAN Piano 

—....-KRAKAUER Piano 

_—..-Rytumopix Rois ror Prarver Piano 

—....Vicron TaLxinc Macaine 

—.....Victorn Rucorps Name 

Address 
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STEADY AS THE HILLS 





No fear of carbon{ deposit, loss of compression or 
overheated cylinders if you"use 


sk olarine, 


the oil that won’t break down. Carbon proof, 
friction proof, heat proof. 


USE SOCONY MOTOR GASOLINE 
——— 


oeeeies < Oil Company of New York 


New York Albany 
Buffalo a> AS Boston 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL — Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
At the Gateway of the White Mountains 


On the Ideal Tour. Fine Golf Course. Saddle Horses. Tennis. Boating. Fishing as good, if not the best 
in New England. Fine Motoring, etc. Accommodates three hundred guests. Opens June 17; closes October 12. 
Good Orchestra. Six cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and 5 Madison Avenue, New York City; after Junel, 
Lake Sunapee, N. H. Under same management as Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 

















HOTEL ASPINWALL — Lenox, Mass. 
In the heart of the famous Berkshires. 


One of the most fashionable and attractive resort :in this count Lenox Golf Club a quarter mile from 

_ of the best eighteen-hole courses in New England. Sadd le Horses. Tennis. Good livery. Fine 

, etc. Accommodates five hundred guests. Good orchestra. Opens June 25; closes October 12. On the 
Ideal T: ce. Two cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


hotel. 


W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and Madison Soceeen, New York City. After June 1, 
Lenox, I Mass. _ Under ‘same management as Granliden Hotel, | Lake ake Sunapee, N. 
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The Kerosene Engine 
Wins Immense Success! 





Runs on Common Coal Oil— Cives World’s Cheapest Power 


Only a short time age Sie was an unknown engine. To-day oyer 35,000 “ Detreite”” 
are in actual use, givin it and cheapest power ever known. 

The popularity of ‘‘ Detroit’ Kerosene Engines is growing by leaps and beus 
Users of this engine don’t worry because gasoline prices are rising. oil frequen 
costs 6 cents to 15 cents less per gallon than gasoline. 

The “ Detroit” produces Cae? power from less fuel than any gasoline engine. Rupe. 
equ well on kerosene, gasoline, alcohol, distillate, etc. 

hy buy a gasoline engine, and pay two prices for fuel, when the splendid “ Detroit,” 
for much less money, does more and better work running on coal oil? Its simpliety,. 
power, and convenience are wonderful. Only three moving parts. 58 and fuel eos- 
sumption under absolute control. Children run it with ease. Mounted on skids — eadllp 
portable. Does work of engines weighing four times as much. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to you—ON TRIAL 


You can order any size “ Detroit” Engine from 2 to 20 horse-pewer, inclusive, es 
15 days’ trial, under an ironclad agreement that we will refund ae gee 
us for this engine if you are not abundantly satisfied — you te the joao 
Every engine gets a thorough trial run immediately before leaving factory. Our f 
rices save you from $40 to $200 on the engine you purchase. Every “ Detroit’ ’guaran 
by our entire capital. 


HE 


Detroit Engine Book is “* The Book of Revelations ’’ 


Send to-day for the Free Book, siving all the news, all the details abeut this remarkabie 
engine. Tells all about the most successful kerosene engine ever built. 


Write Quick for Grand Introductory Offer 


To the first buyer in every community we will make a very special introductery 
weight saves freight. (55) This he limited offer. Quick a is Seapestent. Dash off a line to-day — on 8 as. 1 
for Free Book and Offer. Address 


a 
a 


Detroit Engine Works, 271 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 





For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 

— a) million in the past thirty-three years, and the 
one treatment which has stood the severe test 

LI I ” = of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Ok , Okla., 918 N. Stiles at. ‘ 
Philadelphia, Ps., 812 N. Broad 7 
Pitt pber. Pa. 4246 Fifth ave. & 
yn 
Beattie, Wash. 
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DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


I BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 

breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise ” in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. Thisis 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. « 


Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. _ 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. | 
refer to the booklet entitled “Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upgn vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. -The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 


‘worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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SILVER BLACK FOX 


This elusive aristocrat of the wilds is now turning humble farm folks into 
millionaires. The story of how a borrowed capital of $1,300 grew into $2,000,000 
within seven years sounds fairy-like, but is an absolute fact. 

Giver Black and Patch For, Mink, Sunk and other fur-bearing animals are 
being raised successfully and at great profit. This can be attested 
to by the United States Fe ar vernment, the Canadian Government and 
many ranchers. 





Patch Foxes a Great Investment 


The fur of the patch fox has increased in value 150% during the only 
and in addition a large number of patch fox litters have contained one 
to three silver black pups that have sold for thousands. 


Foxes Easier and Less Expensive To 


Raise Than Cattle 


This company will build ranches, and supply animals on easy terms. Or 
will sell you animals and keep them in the Company’s ranches at actual cost. 


ENORMOUS PROFITS IN FUR RANCHING 


Why Not Own One or More Pairs 
of Patch Foxes ? 








St. Georges Bay Fur Company 
JOURNAL BUILDING 
Telephone, Main 4742 BOSTON, MASS. 
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Private Patients 


An Osteopathic Physician will take a 
private patients into his home. 


few 


This is a 


splendid opportunity for invalids and semi- 
invalids requiring special treatment or, for 


nervous patients who need a change. 
further information address 


DR. L. LYNN CUTLER, Berlin, N. H. 


For 





WRITE STORIES FOR 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


New, Spare-time Profession for Men 
and Women— One Man Makes 
$3500 in Six Months 


Owing to the large number of new 
motion picture theaters which are being 
opened throughout the country, there 
is offered to the men and women of to- 
day, a new profession, namely, that of 
writing moving picture plays. Producers 
are paying from $25 to $150 for each 
scenario accepted, upon which they can 
build a photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months 


As it only requires a few hours’ time 
to construct a complete play you can 
readily see the immense possibilities in 
this work. One man, who gave the idea 
a tryout, writes that he earned $3500 in 
six months. It is possible for an intelli- 
gent person to meet with equal success. 

One feature of the business, which 
should appeal to every one, is that the 
work may done at home in spare 
time. No literary ability is required, 
and women have as great an opportunity 
as men. Ideas for plots are constantly 
turning up, and may be put in scenario 
form and sold for a good price. 


Particulars Sent FREE 


ee articulars of this must in- 
terestin profitable profession may 
be had REE OF CHARGE by sending 


@ post card to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158 WILKES-BARRE , PA. 


Moving Picture Electric 


A portable or a stationary direct-con- 


nected plant which saves you mone 
on your current bills. The very ou 


fora et or road show; for fetes, theatre 








without bath. Music, dancing, etc. 


NEW HOTEL WEIRS 


WEIRS, N. H. 





Accommodates 300 guests. 


chestra. June to October. Special rates for June 
and July. Write for Indian Head booklet and 
rates. 


LANCASTER & LANE, Proprietors. 


Rooms with for 
Ladies’ Or- 








Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR 
BEGINNERS AND OTHERS 


1— The ottros of 3 firms who will print your circulars 
(our own copy) free 
— Address of firm who will print your letterheads free. 
; ey ol How you can get envelopes (your return card) 
<r ‘iaieee of 50 firms who want commission circulars 
ma 
5$—Ten firms who furnish you free imprint circulars. 
(Your ra” printed on them.) 
6—A big combination of several hundred pager end 
magazines in which you can insert your ad at very 
7 y of the “Monthly Mail’’ for you, the great 
bay om ay mail order magazine and mailing directory. 
— List 500 reliable circular mailers with whom you 
ion exchange and who will help you ny, business. 


9 — Copies of “The Mechanical ” the “ Booster” 
magazine, Mom oy World,” “ ~y Order Journal,” 
ts’ Mag Circular Mailers’ Diseee ” “Mail 


Or haves” “ ‘Mail Order + and several other 
goéd Mail Order papers. These alone worth $3. 
10 — The address of 7 syndicates in which you can start 
—_ a magazine of your own for $1. 
— Flames of 50 —_ it pale which insert your ad 
for ‘ few cents and mail you copies. 
— One thousand of our assorted commission circulars, 
wich should pay you not less than = to 


= — Three hun names of people who ‘sent us 25¢ 
ies of hundreds of circulars and small papers. 
15 — “My Book,” “How you Can Make $50 or Better 


Per Week.” Price $1. 

16—The names of 20 firms who pay me cash for 
mailing circu! 

17 — How you can have your ad inserted in publications 
at less than publisher’s price. 

18— TEE Sk Gis Gnses and can mse welnchte tales 
mation for only 25c. Address 


MELVIN C. CHURCHILL 
Houston, Texas : 
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CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 22-« 


SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 17, 1914 
Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 

History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind 
Ensemble, and String Quartet. The Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 
Languages: French, Italian and German. 
Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director's Class) available 1914. 
The free Privileges of lectures, concerts, and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and 
appearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable ad- 
vantages to the music student. 

Offices Open for Registration September 10th 

FOR PARTICULARS AND YEAR BOOK APPLY TO 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager Huntington Avenue, Boston 














Amateur Photographers: Do You Know 


WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH A DONE WITH AN 
HIGH-SPEED §& ANASTIGMAT 


WHAT CAN BE 


HAND CAMERA? (fails PHOTO LENS? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES 4ND CAMERAS 


A COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz Lenses are among the chief reliances 

craft. They give the amateur the professional result for which he is constantly striving. 

Geum P venti are a revelation in compactness andefficiency. Made in all staadard sizes, from the Vest 

— bays ng _ 5x7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and 
ameras is ke y 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY, 737% ,20ihEio stkeer,’ BOSTON 


Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 








C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Books by ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
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A WOMAN WITH A PURPOSE 


“A romance of tense interest, and yet it gives 
opportunity for Miss Ray to reveal her strongly 
sympathetic attitude toward problems which only the 
most delicate of diplomacy can solve without an open 
rupture between husband and wife.”— SrrRiNGFIELD 


Union. 
$1.25 net. 
OVER THE QUICKSANDS 


A striking story of social life in Quebec, 
handled in a masterful manner. 

“‘Many intense situations and not a little dramatic 

force in the way in which the story is developed.” —New 


Yorx Times. 
$1.35 net. 


ON BOARD THE BEATIC 


A skilfully woven romance of a trip across the Atlantic. 


“There are many incidents of interest, and the details of life on board a modern 
liner are graphically described.”— PuiLapeELPpHia LEDGER 


With frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


FICTION 


|| On BOARD 
| the BEATIC THE BRENTONS 
Biases A careful and sympathetic story of a popular young rector whio 
gives up the pulpit for the laboratory. 
“A striking novel dealing with a tremendously vital question and a serious aid 
NI | notable piece of work.” — SprrinGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 
a —; With frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


BY THE GOOD SAINTE ANNE 


“No one who has ever made a stay in the romantic 
city of Quebec can fail to he charmed by the local color 
of the place with which Miss Ray has filled her present- 
day story.”— New York Press. 


$1.30 net. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 


“Into the plot is woven very skilfully an account 
of the last days and fall of the great structure across 
the St. Lawrence above Quebec.”— Boston GLose. 


$1.35 net. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE TEDDY BOOKS 


6 vols. Illustrated. $1.30 net, each. 


Teddy: Her Book. 
Phebe: Her Profession. 
Teddy: Her Daughter. 
Nathalie’s Chum. 
Ursula’s Freshman. 
. Nathalie’s Sister. 

iss Ray thoroughly understands young people. 
irls in particular, and her stories are full of the life and 
un of the average boy or girl. Her characters are ex- 
tremely natural with their disappointments, faults and 


failures, as well as their successes and virtues.””— Bos- 
on JOURNAL. 
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A popular series of boys’ books, dealing with a real live boy and 
his adventures; the teachings are wholesome and the characters natural 


and earnest. 


THE SIDNEY BOOKS 


6 vols. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.30 net, each 

1. Sidney: Her Summer on the St. 
Lawrence. 

Janet: Her Winter in Quebec. 

Day: Her Year in New York. 

Sidney at College. 

Janet at Odds. 

. Sidney: Her Senior Year. 

nna Chapin Ray has often essayed with success 
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THE BUDDIE BOOKS 


Buddie: The Story of a Boy. 
Buddie At Gray Buttes Camp . 
The Responsibilities of Buddie. 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. $1.30 net, each. 


BUDDIE 


THE STORY OFA BOY 









ANNA CHAPIN RAY 



























the difficult task of writing fiction for girls, and here are 
more of her stories, characterized by clever dialogue, 


lively portraiture, and stirring adventure. The illus- 
— are much above the average.”— Vocue, New 
ork. 












Purine’ Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Catalog 

















We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 


_NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 





At Your Service 


Our intimate association 
with the many schools and 


colleges in New England, and 
extensive acquaintance with 
the features of each will aid 
us to solve 


That School Problem 


of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much 
confidential information. 


ADDRESS 
School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Pope Building - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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YeSs/ %/] HEROES OF THE TROJAN WAR Seiad ; 
THE TRO J AN W AR has acquired an immortality of fame through the poems 
of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful 
woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 
final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her trium hant 


return to her Grecian home forms a story of love, valor and heroism that will live for all time. This is 
but one event out of thousands which arr fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History «World 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 

on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 

special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 

port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


Six Thousand Years of History 
Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 

grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 

wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 

of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 

elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday 


He covers every race, every nation, every time and 
holds you spellbound by its wonderful eloquence. 


46, Page Booklet FREE 


We will mail our beautiful forty- 
six page free booklet without any 
obligation on your pait to buy. It will 
show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 
style. He pictures the great historical tot 
events as though they were happening ng NEWSPAPER 
before your eyes; he carries you with wen ASSOCIATION 
im to see the battles of old; to meet ; re. , Prest. 
h the battl f old; t H. E. SEVER, Prest 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in ‘3 140 So. Dearborn St, 
the Roman Senate; to march against ; a ee 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; Phiten aghoe By "Ridpett's 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to Ma ah hg Re ma 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. ws : Queen Elizabeth, Socrates, Casa? 
Hecombines absorbing interest with supreme ies 4 + and Shakespeare, diagram of Pana- 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real oe ney c., sae wile me full 
living men and women, and about them he particulars of vour special offer to 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 

fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 

sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. , 

‘ 


B WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 


We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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Black Rock Estates, Cohasset 


The patrons of the South Shore, especial!» those of the Nan- 
tasket peninsula, are showing great interest in the sub-division 
known as the Black Rock Estates. 


The Bonelli-Adams Company, of New York and Boston, who 

rchased from Edwin H. Pope a tract of twenty-six acres of land 

ronting on Jerusalem Road and Forest Avenue, has kept these 

estates up to the high standard that Cohasset has always known. 

They have gone to such a creat expense in building roa<'« to compare 

favorably with any in this section, that the metorist uses Black 
k Road in preference tu ‘the lower end of Forest Avenue. 


The general manager, Edward H. Bone'li, deserves great credit 
in bringing to the shore-loving public “this beautifully wooded 
tract, situated on the highest shore point between Boston and 
Provincetown. Here the business man, wearied from the heat 
of the city, can locate at Nantasket prices, yet :tili Tetain the sur- 

- rounding of culture and refinement known only to Cohasset. 


Most of the lots have an excellent view of the broad Atlantic, 
Boston harbor and the Nantasket peninsula, and the Black Rock 


bathing beach is practically at the feet of every cottager on the 
tract. 


The Hingham Water Company is now laying water pipe 
through the property, and with the Green Hill trolley line within 
three minute: distance, the residences have all the conveniences 


of the city. 


Besides the half dozen cottnges that the Company is building 
to sell or to lease, the following purchasers have either built, or 
are building: Mrs. Elizabeth Fritzsche of Brookline, Miss Lenora 
McComiskey of the Back Bay, Miss Elizabeth Kiggen of Dedham, 
Mr. James F. Doherty of Brighton, Mr. James D. White of Boston, 
Mr. H. G. Tucker of Avon, Mr. Arthur Mulvey of Cohasset and 
Rufus K. Mulford of Philadelphia. 




















For particulars, address BONELLI-ADAMS COMPANY, telephone 1361 


Main, 60 State Street, Boston; 200 Fifth Avenue, New York; and Jerusalem 
Road, Cohasset. 
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